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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
ne eel 
HE battle-front in France has been extended on both flanks 
during the week, and the fiercest fighting rages, as we write, 
on the sector north of La Bassée, while the critical salient facing 
Amiens is for the moment calm. The enemy is exerting his strength 
to the utmost, especially against our lines. The situation is un- 








doubtedly serious, but it will be saved, we firmly believe, by the 
unconquerable valour of the British and French Armies. 


On Thursday week, the fifteenth day of the battle of Amiens, 
the enemy made a great effort south of the Somme to improve his 
front between the river and Montdidier. By sheer weight of numbers 
he pressed back the British troops a short distance immediately 
to the south of the Somme from a line through Hamel and Vaire 
to a line east of Villers-Brettonneux. He flung eleven divisions, 
and then four more, in incessant attacks on the French lines to the 
south of us, and pressed back our Allies along the little river Luce 
to its confluence with the Avre, about nine miles south-east of 
Amiens. The French fell back to the west of the Avre, evacuating 
the villages of Mailly-Raineval, Morisel, and Castel in the valley, 
but holding fast on the wooded slopes above them. Higher up the 
Ayre, and its tributary flowing through Montdidier, the French 
made a successful counter-attack near Grivesnes. They also counter- 
attacked further to the south-east near Lassigny, where the enemy 
has made no progress. 


On Friday week the Germans in great force attacked our stubborn 
front north of the Somme, as far es Bucquoy. They employed ten 
divisions, but were repulsed with immense losses, At two points 
on the Ancre south of Albert they got inte our lines, but were 
ejected by a counter-attack. Our men on the same day made a local 
attack near Hébuterne and took two hundred prisoners. 


On Saturday last, Sunday, and Monday there was sharp fighting 
south of the Somme, as the result of which we advanced our lines 
again close to the river and took some prisoners. The French 
foiled the enemy's renewed attempts to climb the slopes west of 
Montdidier. Our Allies withdrew gradually from the sharp salient in 
their lines south-west of La Fére, forming a triangle bounded by the 
Oise, the Forest of St. Gobain, and the Oise-Ailette Canal, and in- 
cluding the historic ruin of Coucy le Chateau, which the enemy 
spitefully destroyed last year. The French line now runs along 
the Oise-Ailette Canal to its confluence with the Oise at Abbecourt. 


On Tuesday the battle took a new turn. After a heavy bombard- 
ment, the enemy attacked the sector north of La Bassée, which 
has been held for some time by the Portuguese Army in co-opera- 
tion with British troops. Under cover of a thick mist, the Germans 
entered our lines, and, after repeated attacks, pushed the Allied 
forces back across the muddy fields round Neuve Chapelle and 
Laventie towards the river Lys at Estaires and Bac St. Maur. 
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On the northern flank of the attack, Fleurbaix was firmly held. 
On the southern flank, Givenchy was lost for a time, but was re- 
captured later in the day by the 55th Division, which took seven 
hundred and fifty prisoners in its brilliant counter-attack. 


On Wednesday the enemy, while continuing his attack south 
of Armentiéres, delivered a furious assault on our lines north of 
the ruined town, along the Lys and, west of Warneton, to the Ypres- 
Comines Canal at Hollebeke. The German masses broke through 
our outposts in the marshy ground by the stream and pressed our 
men back into Ploegsteert Wood, of evil memory, at the southern 
end of the Messines-Wytschaete Ridge. Some German infantry 
climbed the slopes and got into Messines, but were quickly expelled 
by a counter-attack. To the south of Armentiéres the enemy after 
a long struggle made good a footing west of the Lys between 
Estaires and Bac St. Maur. But our men stood firm on the south 
from Estaires to Givenchy. The enemy’s advance to the north 
and south of Armentiéres left that wrecked town at the point of 
a sharp salient. Our troops were withdrawn from it on Wednesday 
night, when the ruins were reported to be full of gas. 


A most cheering and important piece of news is the Admiralty 
statement that only four large merchant ships and two smaller 
ships were sunk last week by mine or submarine. In the previous 
week five large and six small vessels were sunk. Thus we lost in 
the past fortnight fewer ships than we lost on an average every week 
through February and March. Moreover, during the fortnight 
twenty-five ships were attacked unsuccessfully, so that the number 
of ships which escaped their assailants was greater than the number 
which succumbed, contrary to all previous experience. This points 
to a great improvement in the convoy system, especially, no doubt, 
in the Mediterranean. If the Navy can continue to keep down our 
losses of merchantmen as it has done in the past fortnight, and the 
shipyards continue to increase their output, the gravest danger that 
threatens us will be averted. 


When Parliament reassembled on Tuesday, the Prime Minister 
introduced a new Military Service Bill. It would involve, he said, 
extreme sacrifices on the part of large classes, only to be justified by 
the most extreme necessity. Before the battle the Allied forces on 
the Western Front were approximately equal to the enemy’s forces, 
including his new divisions from the Russian front. Sir Henry 
Wilson and his colleagues on the Versailles Council predicted early 
in February that the Germans would attack on a wide front south 
of Arras with ninety-five divisions, and would try to break the 
British line, capture Amiens, and sever us from the French, and 
further that they might succeed in penetrating to a depth half as 
great as the front of attack. The German Emperor had said to ex- 
King Constantine: ‘I shall beat them, for they have no united 
command”; and in this respect the enemy had an advantage. 
With two separate commands, it was more difficult to adjust the 
balance of risk in each sector of the menaced front. 


The facts about the battle, Mr. Lloyd George continued, were 
imperfectly known. At one time it was very critical. The enemy 
broke through between our Third and Fifth Armies, and there was 
a serious gap. The magnificent conduct of our troops saved the 
situation. They retired in perfectly good order and re-established 
the line. The Prime Minister specially mentioned Brigadier-General 
Carey for gathering a scratch force of engineers, signallers, a Labour ~ 
battalion, and some machine-gunners and defending a breach in our 
front for six days till the danger had passed. Until the retirement of 
the Fifth Army and its failure to hold the line of the Somme had 
been explained, it would be unfair to censure General Gough ; it 
would be equally unfair to the Army to retain his services in the 
field. The Third Army under General Byng had held firm, never 
yielding ground until it had to retire in conformity with the retreating 
Army on its right. The French reserves were brought up with re- 
markable rapidity, as soon as the enemy’s design was apparent, 
The enemy had failed in his main objects, but he had obtained a 
great initial success, and was preparing another attack. 
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The War Cabinet, Mr. Lloyd George said, had sent reinforcements 
promptly and in exceptional numbers. Boys of eighteen and a half 
with six months’ training had been sent to France, in view of the 
emergency. The enemy had grossly exaggerated his captures of 
men and guns. Our guns had been replaced, and there were abun- 
dant reserves of munitions. The Prime Minister acknowledged with 
gratitude President Wilson's offer to brigade the trained American 
battalions now in France with the British and French troops. A 
few days after the battle began, all the Allied commanders had 
agreed to the appointment of General Foch “to the supreme 
direction of the strategy of all the Allied Armies on the Western 
Front.” Strategic unity was a fundamental condition of victory. 
It depended on the co-operation of the Governments and the 
Generals, and on the support of public opinion. 


Mr. Lloyd George repudiated the suggestion that our forces had 
been dissipated in subsidiary enterprises. No division had been sent 
from France to the East. The divisions in Italy were detaining 
Austrians who might have been sent to France. Two divisions had 
been withdrawn from Salonika. In Mesopotamia there was only 
one white division; in Palestine there were only three white 
divisions. These forces were holding the Turks and compelling 
Germany to send troops to Turkey. The Indian troops were doing 
magnificent work for the Empire in the Near East. 


The Prime Minister went on to say that our losses in the battle, 
though exaggerated by the enemy, had been very great, and had 
made serious calls on our reserves, which must therefore be re- 
plenished. Germany clearly aimed at a military decision within the 
next seven or eight months of prolonged battle. She was putting 
forward her whole strength, and we must maintain our strength at 
all costs. At present the Allies had reserves of man-power equal 
to the enemy’s, but the Germans would have their 1920 class, of 
five hundred and fifty thousand youths of eighteen and a half years 
of age, ready for this year’s campaign. We had raised six million 
men for the Navy and Army. We could not raise so large a pro- 
portion of our population as other belligerents did, in view of our 
shipbuilding and manufacturing industries. But we must increase 
very materially our reserves for reinforcing our armies in the field 
during this battle. 


The Prime Minister then proceeded to show how more men 
would be obtained. From munition works one hundred thousand 
fit men had been taken. Fifty thousand miners had been called up, 
and as many more would be required. All healthy men under 
twenty-five would be taken from the Civil Service. Exemptions 
on the ground of occupation would cease. The new Bill would 
raise the military age to fifty, and in special cases, such as medical 
men, to fifty-five. ‘The older men were not necessarily destined for 
the fighting-line, but would release younger men in the non-com- 
batant branches of the Army and those engaged in home defence. 
It was expected that only seven per cent. of the men between forty- 
two and fifty would be available for the Army—an ambiguous 
statement which has yet to be cleared up. The Minister of National 
Service would be given still wider powers of cancelling exemptions 
granted to young men, who would be excused solely on medical 
grounds. The Appeal Tribunals would be reconstituted by Order 
in Council, and the grounds of exemption would be made uniform, 
Ministers of religion who were of military age would be called up for 
non-combatant service. 


Mr. Lloyd George then declared that as it had proved necessary 
to put men of fifty and boys of eighteen into the Army to fight for 
the liberty and independence of small nationalities, it was no longer 
possible to justify the exclusion of Ireland. The Irish Nationalist 
Party had voted for the war. Mr. Redmond had not opposed 
Conscription in principle. The Irish battalions were now half full 
of Englishmen. Irishmen had been conscripted in America and in 
Canada. In justice to Great Britain, the Government proposed to 
extend the Military Service Acts to Ireland. As the register had 
yet to be made, some weeks would pass before Irishmen could begin 
to be enrolled, and the date would be fixed by Order in Council. 
“That,” cried Mr. William O’Brien, “is a declaration of war 
against Ireland.” 


Mr. Lloyd George, who was subjected to continued interruptions 
by the Nationalists, went on to say that he would introduce a new 
Home Rule Bill, to be taken on its merits, apart from Conscription. 
The Report of the Irish Convention afforded an opportunity of 
approaching the vexed question with more hope of success. He 
had not read the Report, but he understood that there was no 
substantial agreement among the members. The Government 
must therefore take the responsibility of submitting proposals that 
were just and could be carried without violent controversy. The 





Irish conscripts should feel that they were not fighting abroad for 
rights which were denied to them at home. In conclusion, Mr 
Lloyd George asked the House to pass the Military Service Bill 
this week. If we were to avoid a war lasting for years, we must 
win this battle, which would exhaust the German reserves but 
which would tax our whole resources. 


Mr. Asquith, who followed the Prime Minister, said that he 
would reserve judgment as to the details of the Bill until he saw it 
in print. The test for every proposal made during the war wag 
whether or not it would expedite victory. The question in this 
case was whether the military results of the Bill would outweigh 
the dislocation of industry and other disadvantages. The situation 
was graver than it had ever been since the war began. Though the 
German offensive had been foreseen, and doubtless prepared for, 
it came in its earlier stages within a measurable and perilous distance 
of success. Amiens was seriously menaced, and the Allies could 
only hold out by a supreme and sustained effort. This was not 
the time to discuss the responsibility for the reverse, which had 
been checked by the indomitable tenacity of the British soldier. 
Mr. Asquith told the House that his son’s battery, in covering the 
retreat, took part in twenty-one engagements in twelve days. 
He urged the Government to give more time to the debates on 
the Bill, and to listen to all reasonable objections with a view to 
securing @ general agreement. 


Mr. Devlin moved to adjourn the debate as a protest against the 
application of Conscription to Ireland. A Committee of the Con. 
vention, including three Unionists and two Nationalists, had 
reported that under Home Rule Irish Conscription would be im. 
possible without the assent of the Irish Parliament. (We may 
interject that the impossible is happening in Quebec.) Mr. Devlin 
said that he believed the war to be just, but that he wanted a 
guarantee of Great Britain’s good faith. The motion for adjourn. 
ment was defeated by a majority of 243. Other Irish Members 
denounced the proposal with great vehemence, Mr. Healy predicting 
a general strike in Ireland against Conscription. Sir Edward Carson 
said that nothing mattered but victory. He regretted that the 
Government had mixed up the question of Home Rule with that 
of Conscription. He reminded the Nationalists that the Ulster 
Division had for the fourth time covered themselves, and Ireland, 
with glory, and told his Nationalist fellow-countrymen that they 
could best contribute towards an Irish settlement by fighting side 
by side with the Ulstermen. On a division, leave to introduce the 
Bill was given by a majority of 219, only 80 voting against it. 


Sir George Cave, the Home Secretary, moved the second reading 
of the Bill on Wednesday. In regard to Ireland, he pointed out that 
the Sinn Fein agitation—which his fellow-Ministers have fostered 
by their apathy and neglect—compelled us to keep a large force 
in the country. That force would be strong enough to apply Con- 
scription. He implied that the Army in Ireland would be better 
employed in obtaining recruits—even if only five divisions were 
raised—than in doing nothing. That is the true answer to those 
who suggest that to enforce Conscription in Ireland would divert 
more soldiers from France than it would send there. 


Sir Donald Maclean, who has done good service in presiding over 
the Chief Appeal Tribunal, said that his experience led him to doubt 
the wisdom of raising the military age beyond forty-seven or forty- 
eight, both on commercial and on medical grounds. Too many men 
of indifferent physique had been called up, only to become burdens 
upon the Army and the nation. He criticized severely the proposa! 
to sweep away all the statutory safeguards of the Tribunals and 
leave the Government free to make whatever rules they pleased. 


Mr. Asquith reinforced Sir Donald Maclean’s plea for a lower age- 
limit, urging that the older men could not be spared from their 
businesses without injury to the nation. He objected also to leaving 
the Tribunals at the discretion of the Executive. In regard to 
Ireland, he said that the arguments against Compulsory Service 
were stronger now than they were two years ago. Australia had 
twice rejected Conscription, but no one would dream of asking the 
Imperial Parliament to pass an Australian Military Service Bill. 
We would remind Mr. Asquith of the case of Quebec, which is a true 
parallel, whereas the case of Australia is not. Conscription has been 
rejected by almost every constituency in Quebec, where the English 
Protestant minority is very small. But it is being enforced by the 
Dominion, against the will of the Quebec Legislature, and the 
troops did not hesitate to use a machine-gun to quell a riot. 


Mr. Bonar Law said that the Government knew how seriously 
the Bill would affect the community, but they had to take the 
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risk in view of what they thought was a greater risk. Every man 
who would be useful was needed to secure victory and avert defeat 
in the battle, on which the enemy had staked his all. As for 
Ireland, Mr. Bonar Law admitted that he, like Mr. Lloyd George, 
had formerly thought Conscription unwise, but the conditions 
had changed. Ireland might yield four hundred thousand recruits, 
and they were sorely needed. The Government had made up 
their minds to apply Conscription to Ireland, and they would 
resign if the proposal was rejected. If the House was not prepared 
to accept the clause, members might as well vote against the second 
reading of the Bill. On a division, the second reading was carried 
by 323 votes to 100. 


It was intimated on Wednesday that the Minister of Nationa} 
Service, under the Military Service Act, 1918, had made an Order 
withdrawing exemptions held wholly or partly on occupational 
grounds by certain men of various ages, in a large number of 
occupations, and in medical categories A, Bl, and Cl, or Medical 
Grades 1 and 2, and medically unexamined men. The wide scope 
of the Order, which was published in the daily Press on Thursday, 
is evident. The trades and occupations affected, with the respective 
birth-years to which the “clean cut” applies, run to about a 
column of small type in the Times. It may be noted now that 
applications for renewal of exemptions withdrawn by this Order 
may be made up to May Ist—the withdrawal dating from April 
24th—and can be made on personal grounds only, and therefore 
not by an employer. The Order does not apply to coal miners, 
transport workers, or holders of Protection Certificates. That it is 
part of a thorough application of the “comb” is clear. Its full 
effect we must wait to learn. 


Mr. De Valera, the Sinn Fein leader, replied in a speech at 
Tullamore on Monday to our article of last week on Conscription 
forIreland. Our argument that firmnessin enforcing the Draft would 
quickly yield as good results in Ireland as it yielded in the Northern 
States under Lincoln was, he said, the equivalent of ‘‘ Don’t hesitate 
to shoot.”” ‘“* We tell the Spectator that, thank God, we have men 
who know how to answer that back, and who can tell them that 
two can play at that game. . . . There was only one way to defeat 
Conscription. They had got to die but once, and it was better 
to die at home in Ireland than in Flanders by Germag guns or 
captured British ones.” Mr. De Valera’s threats will not affect 
the issue, nor will his rhetorical belligerency amount to anything 
when the Act is passed and enforced. 


The King showed once again his happy knack of doing the right 
thing at the right time and in the right way when at the end of last 
week he telegraphed the friendly greetings of the entire British 
nation to President Wilson, on the anniversary of the United States’ 
entry into ‘‘ this war for the safeguarding of international right and 
justice.” The King acknowledged the value to the French and 
British troops, ‘‘ at this critical hour,”’ of the thought that America 
is putting forth every effort to throw her supreme force into the 
struggle, and that American troops are pouring in ever-increasing 
numbers into France. ‘‘ The gallant deeds of Americans on land 
and sea have already indicated to the enemy that his hope is vain.” 
The President’s reply was a renewal of his country’s pledge to the 
Allies, 

On the anniversary of America’s entry into the war, President 
Wilson delivered his first speech since his “ utter disillusionment,” 
following the disclosure of the peace terms exacted by Germany from 
Russia, Finland, the Ukraine, and Rumania. It was perhaps un- 
necessary for the President to call his fellow-countrymen to witness 
that he “ has never judged the purposes of Germany intemperately.” 
If he has erred in judgment, it has been rather in clinging over-long 
to illusions about Germany’s war motives and to fine distinctions 
between the will and aims of Germany and of Kaiserism. But now 
the leaders of Germany have given President Wilson the answer 
he has long sought. By deeds, not words, they have avowed their 
sim—“ not justice but dominion and the unhindered execution of 
their own will.” 


President Wilson sees now that what Germany has done in 
Russia she would do in France ; and that if Germany ever proposed 
equitable terms for Belgium, France, end Italy, it would be only to 
secure a free hand in Russia and the East for vast schemes of 
conquest. America must fight to secure a world-mastery based on 
ideals of freedom, and of the rights of all who are weak, lest “ the 
gates of mercy once more pitilessly shut upon mankind.” Mr, Wilson 
accepts the challenge implied in Germany’s latest acts of aggression. 
“We shall give all that we love and all that we have to redeem the 
World and make it fit for free men like ourselves to live in.” 
America’s only possible response to Germany's appeal to force is 








in terms of force—“ force to the utmost, force without stint or 
limit, the righteous and triumphant force which shall make right the 
law of the world, and cast every selfish dominion down in the dust.” 





M. Clemenceau has made good his assertion that Count Czernin 
lied in saying that the French Premier had recently asked whether, 
and on what terms, Austria would negotiate. The truth is that an 
Austrian official had conversed in Switzerland with a French officer 
to whom he was distantly related, and that M. Clemenceau, on 
learning of the matter, had permitted the conversations to continue, 
on the understanding that the Frenchman was to be merely a 
listener. The Austrian agent incautiously put in writing the object 
of his mission, which was to obtain peace proposals from France. 
M. Clemenceau, referring scornfully to Count Czernin’s suggestion 
that the French demand for Alsace caused the failure of the negotia- 
tions, has declared that the Emperor Charles with his own hand in 
March, 1917, recognized the ‘“ just French claims regarding Alsace- 
Lorraine,” and in a second letter said that his Government agreed 
with him. This unexpected revelation will not increase Count 
Czernin’s popularity either in Vienna or in Berlin. 


The Times correspondent at Petrograd gives some instructive 
details about the German expedition which landed in Finland 
last week. The German force of twelve thousand men had to cross 
the Gulf of Finland from Reval to Hangé, a distance of about fifty 
miles. It had no opposition to fear by sea or land, and it had a 
Finnish vessel to guide it through the mine-fields. Nevertheless, 
the expedition required the services of thirty-six warships and 
transports. If the Germans were ever mad enough to attempt 
an invasion of this country, they would have to send at least ten 
times as many men, and would presumably use at least ten times 
as many ships. But an Armada of three hundred and sixty ships 
could not even be assembled in the Heligoland Bight without 
attracting the instant attention of our patrols. The Finnish expedi- 
tion thus illustrates the technical difficulties of invasion, familiar 
enough to sailors but persistently underrated by some landsmen. 


Japanese and British sailors were landed at Vladivostok on 
Friday week. The town was at the mercy of armed robbers, who, in 
accordance with Bolshevik principles, were murdering and booting. 
Japanese warehouses had been attacked and three Japanese had 
been killed. The sailors were landed to restore order and to protect 
the Consulates. The Bolshevik Council at Moscow at once addressed 
a protest to the Allied Consuls and uttered vague threats against the 
Allies. | However, in saving Vladivostok from anarchy the Allies 
have done a good turn to Russia, whatever the Anarchists may say. 


The Canadian Commons in Monday’s debate made it clear not 
only that Dominion statesmen are steadfastly opposed to hereditary 
titles for Canadians, but also that a strong party ‘“ has no use for” 
titles of honour of any kind. Mr. Nickle urged immediate action 
to prevent ‘‘ a fresh crop of titles owing to the war.” Sir Robert 
Borden surprised the House by producing a Government Order, 
already forwarded to the Imperial authorities, refusing—of course 
by way of “ recommendations ’—hereditary titles for Canadians, 
and affirming that no honour or title, save for military services, 
should be conferred by the King upon any Canadian, except with 
the approval and on the advice of the Canadian Prime Minister. A 
further recommendation would, after a certain lapse of time, wipe 
out, for example, Lord Beaverbrook’s hereditary rights, if he 
resumed Canadian residence. It is not astonishing that after Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier had offered to burn his title publicly, “if he could 
do so without disrespect to the Crown,” the debate was adjourned 
on the suggestion of the Prime Minister. 


The meat-rationing scheme, tried first in London, the Home 
Counties, and some other districts, came into force last Sunday 
throughout Great Britain. London has found the restrictions less 
grievous in operation than in anticipation: so, we believe, will the 
rest of the country. Some minor concessions have to be noted as 
well as the compulsory substitution of bacon for part of the meat 
ration. As from May 5th, one must register to obtain bacon ; imme- 
diate registration is advised; end from May 5th only two coupons 
each week can be used for butcher’s meat, including pork. The 
concessions are: supplementary rations for bodily work (April 
14th)—bacon only ; full instead of half rations for children over six 
years on March Ist, 1918 (April 14th) ; and supplementary rations 
for boys between thirteen and eighteen (May 5th)—bacon. Food 
regulations grow more complicated every week ; but happily there 
is plenty of food to be regulated. The simplicity of starvation is its 
only merit. 








Bank rate, 5 per cent., changed from 5} per cent. April 5, 1917. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


TRIFLING WITH THE NATION. 


HE supreme duty before the House of Commons at the 
present moment is to see to it that Mr. Lloyd George 
does not once again trifle with the country and its dearest 
interests. That may seem a harsh thing to say. It is certainly 
one which we should avoid saying, if we could possibly do so 
without failing to perform what it is the business of honest 
journalism to perform—to act the part of the watchdog and to 
warn the country of approaching dangers. “ But why say 
bitter things, even if true, of Mr. Lloyd George at such a time 
as this, when what we most want is concentration of effort, and 
when the essential need is to show a united front to the enemy ! 
Mr. Lloyd George may not be perfect, but after all he is in 
supreme power. Why then not give him one more chance to 
do his best by the country and to redeem his old failures ? ” 
The argument for letting bygones be bygones is always a stron 
one, and we should bow to it, and not assume that the leopar 
cannot change his spots, if unhappily Mr. Lloyd George had 
not trifled with the country before, had not indeed been trifling 
with it ever since he came into office at the beginning of 
December, 1916. By this time last year we had begun to feel 
very great doubts and anxieties as to what he was doing with 
the precious interests entrusted to his care. We noted, with a 
daily growing uneasiness, a levity of conduct which ill con- 
sorted with the gravity of the nation’s peril, and above all we 
observed a tendency to trifle with the nation in matters of the 
utmost moment. 

Unfortunately, and here we cannot but condemn ourselves, 
we did not—even though it would probably have been useless 
—make the strong protest that we ought to have made in 
regard to what Mr. Lloyd George was doing, or rather not 
doing but only pretending to do. We gave far more weight 
than we now see we ought to have done to the plea that he 
must be given a chance, that we must hope for the best, that 
on the whole it was probable he was doing more good than 
harm, and that, even if he neglected certain duties, he was 
putting such tremendous driving-force into others that we must 
pardon his deficiencies. He must be allowed to work in his 
own way, choose his own associates however strange and even 
inexplicable, and always be given the benefit of the doubt 
when something was done that looked on the surface like a 
clear dereliction of duty. What has been the result ? As we 
look back at his administration, we now see that in almost 
every particular he has again and again trifled with the nation. 
—We ask pardon of our readers for our iteration —That being 
so, and when we see that he is now preparing a scheme of action 
which is infinitely the worst example of such trifling, how can 
we do anything but make our protest for what it is worth ? 
How can we refrain from raising our voice to implore Parlia- 
ment to guard against this danger of trifling—of pretending not 
to ger instead of honestly and sincerely meeting, the 
deadly perils with which we are surrounded. Those who have 
been trifled with for nearly a year and a half dare not admit 
the plea of “‘ Give him another chance.” Just as a dog has a 
right to his first bite, a politician may have a right to his first 
trifle. He has none to his second. He has become “a person 
accustomed to trifle with mankind.” The British people dare 
not, out of loyalty to a leader, or admiration for Mr. Lloyd 
George’s undoubted talents in many respects, or devotion to 
his fascinating personality, say with the poet, “ Deceive, 
deceive me once again.” 

What do we mean when we speak of trifling? We mean 
the substitution of shadows for realities, of talk for action. 
We mean the making of promises that sound sincere and firm 
to the ear, but which vanish like fairy gifts at the moment 
when we expect performance. We mean irregular dazzling 
flashes of sensational rhetoric instead of a steady unquenchable 
flame. We mean the Mirage with its wide expanse of glisten- 
ing lakes instead of a clear stream of genuine water. The 
first, the most serious, the most momentous example of Mr. 
Lloyd George’s trifling with the vital interests of the nation 
is his handling of the Man-Power problem. Mr. Asquith’s 
Government had not satisfied the nation in this respect. 
They failed to do what so many of us earnestly prayed and 
— they would do—array the nation as a whole for war, 
and assign to every man in the country who was not a cripple 
or an invalid his place in the carrying on of the war. The 


immediate place of many men, especially in the earlier stages 
of the war, would of course have been merely to stand ready 
for the call, and till it came to proceed with their usual civil 
avocations. Every man would, however, have been warned for 





service. When Mr. Lloyd George came into power the 
general tone of his speeches and of his complaints against his 
ormer chief and political associates gave the impressio 
that he was poing to introduce a very different pate 
in regard to the national effort. He was going to bend 
his whole mind to this essential problem of Bee Pome 
Further, he made us believe, even though his words were not 
very clear or specific, that he regarded the application of 
Compulsory Service to Ireland as likely to prove the crux 
of the Man-Power problem, and that in any case it would be 
dealt with by him sincerely and thoroughly. Yet we now arg 
forced to admit that he did nothing, or rather that he simply 
trifled with the question. As regards Ireland, he acted the 
part of a “ pattering” conjurer. He threw over that side 
of the Man-Power problem a trick handkerchief labelled 
“Trish Convention.” As long as the handkerchief was not 
removed, we were told that wonderful developments werg 
going on underneath, and that these must not be disturbed 
y undue curiosity. Ultimately something like the conjurer’s 
rabbit, or omelette, or bowl of goldfishes would be evolved, 
Meanwhile we must keep silence and be content to watch the 
handkerchief and its pretty green border with a touch of 
orange in places. We now a that nothing has been goi 
on under the handkerchief, or at any rate nothing that will be 
of the slightest help to us in the direction of increased Man- 
Power. All that has passed has been ten months. Not a 
step was taken in that precious interval to facilitate the 
application of Compulsory Service to Ireland, which is now 
universally admitted to be absolutely necessary to the safety 
ofthe Empire. In December, 1916, when Germany’s power was 
very nearly at its lowest, when half her armies were occupied 
in guarding the Russian frontier, and when the Sinn Feiners 
had not organized themselves half as well as they are organized 
now, and were not half as closely in touch as they now are 
with their German allies and paymasters, it would have been a 
comparatively easy thing to extend conscription to Ireland. 
Let us put it in another way. The only difficulty then would 
have been that opposition from the Nationalists in Parliament 
which has been so curiously, nay, so suspiciously, absent as 
regards Mr, Lloyd George’s Administration. Who can wonder 
if men are insisting that there was an implied, though of 
course not an express, bargain with the Nationalist M.P.’s 
that they would not worry Mr. Lloyd George, but would be 
content with the sedative inhalations of the Convention, as 
long as the words “ Conscription for Ireland ” were banished 
from the region of waste politics ? 

Once again, we say that it was to trifle with the dearest 
interests of the nation to decide the question of Compulsory 
Service in Ireland, not by our needs at the front, but by 
political considerations at Westminster. But the trifling 
with the nation in the matter of Man-Power was not. merely 
confined to the Irish side of the problem. Though Mr. Lloyd 
George talked a good deal about Man-Power in England, 
he did not venture to deal drastically with it, or indeed to 
make any clear proposals in regard to it till a month or so 
before the German push revealed the terrible need of increased 
numbers and the terrible disparity between our preparations 
in regard to doing the utmost in the way of Man-Power 
and those of the Germans. Nearly fifteen months were 
wasted before even the comparatively mild, tentative, we 
might almost say timid, combing-out Bill of Sir Auckland 
Geddes was introduced into Parliament at the beginning of 
this spring. 

We might give plenty of other examples of trifling with the 
country and the es one of the worst being the trifling 
with the problem of Shipbuilding. Here was an issue almost 
as vital as that of Man-Power. But though the Government 
talked a great deal about it, we now find that they made no 
stern and determined effort to cope with the situation. We 
cannot deal with that matter on the present occasion, but we 
must say a word as to the appalling way in which Mr. Lloyd 
George (for, after all, he is the Administration) has trifled 
with North-East Ulster and its representatives. When the 
Members for North-East Ulster consented to go iato the 
Convention, the Prime Minister renewed the promise that the 
Act of 1914 should not be put into operation without their 
consent. This reiteration of the old pledge meant, of course, 
that the abstract discussions and majority decisions of the 
Convention should not be used to commit the Ulster delegates 
to an assent to some scheme of Home Rule founded on the 
Majority Report of the Convention to which they might most 
strongly object. In other words, they were to feel assured 
that they would never in any possible circumstances be told : 
“We cannot now go back on the decisions of the Convention. 
By a majority, and a very large majority, they chose this or 
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that line of action, and their decision we must accept as the 
authentic voice of all Ireland.” ; 
Yet now Mr. Lloyd George is introducing a Home Rule Bill 
to which the representatives of North-East Ulster cannot 
ibly give their consent. In these circumstances have 
they not a right to say that they have been trifled with ? 
The only defence that Mr. Lloyd George could raise to such 
an accusation, as far as we can see, is that he only promised 
not to put the Act of 1914 into operation without the consent 
of North-East Ulster, but that the new Bill is something 
absolutely and totally different, and that therefore his promise 
does not apply. If that is really to be the line of argument 
(we may, of course, prove to be unduly suspicious, and most 
sincerely hope that we are), we can only say that the standard 
of honour at Westminster must differ entirely from that which 
js held amongst ordinary Englishmen, whatever their class or 
condition in civil life. 





MR. LLOYD GEORGE AND CONSCRIPTION FOR 
IRELAND. 


E have described the chief features of Mr. Lloyd George’s 
speech elsewhere. Here we will deal with certain 
special aspects of Mr. Lloyd George’s proposals. In the 
first place, we must confess to very grave suspicion in 
respect of Mr. Lloyd George’s proposals, not merely to mix up 
the questions of Home Rule and Irish Conscription, but to 
postpone the application of Conscription to Ireland on the plea 
that there is no National Register in Ireland, and that there- 
fore there must be a delay of “ some weeks ” in carrying into 
practice the ores of equality of treatment for Ireland. We 
may be too critical, 
these words a most dangerous opportunity for allowing Mr. 
Lloyd George’s promise to be kept to the ear but broken in the 
performance. We presume that what he intends is the pre- 
paration of an Irish Register. A Register created as was 
the Register in Great Britain proved a comparatively easy 
matter, for it had the goodwill of the general population, the 
co-operation of Members of Parliament, and the active help 
of the Party agents and organizations on both sides. In 
Ireland the Register will have to be compiled, not only subject 
to the opposition of the Nationalist Members of Parliament, of 
the Sinn Feiners, and of the Roman Catholic hierarchy and 
clergy, but also, except of course in North-East Ulster, in the 
teeth of the whole population. Given the ingenuity of Irish- 
men in general, the weakness of the Irish Executive, the actual 
disloyalty of a large number of the minor Irish officials, and 
the belief which now exists in the minds of practically the 
whole Irish Civil Service that they are soon to change masters, 
and that they will henceforth have an Irish Parliament and an 
[rish Executive—and most probably a Sinn Fein Parliament 
and a Sinn Fein Executive—over them, it is easy to see that 
the work of making a National Register might be prolonged 
not for ‘‘ some weeks ” but for many months. 

If Mr. Lloyd George meant business over Conscription 
in Ireland, what he should have done was to apply not 
the English system but the American system, with one or 
two alterations. The Irish clauses of the Bill should lay down 
that on “‘ the appointed day ” every man between the ages 
of eighteen and fifty resident in Ireland should be 
deemed to be an attested man in the Army Reserve, and 
should be required within seven days to present himself at 
the recruiting office nearest to his place of residence, and supply 
information as to the date of his birth, the nature of his avoca- 
tions in civil life, and his present place of residence. That 
duty fulfilled, he would await like every Army Reservist the 
call to the Colours. Any man failing to do this would of 
course be regarded as and treated as a deserter, except that 
he would not be liable to the death-penalty. Needless to say, 
there would be exemptions on the same grounds as in England 
and Scotland for men doing work of national importance. 
The only difference would be that the Tribunals would not 
be formed in the localities but would be Military Tribunals— 
bodies far more likely in Ireland to act without fear or favour 
than those of local extraction. 

It may be alleged that in these circumstances a very large 
number of persons would refuse to report themselves at the 
appointed time and place, and that the difficulties which we 
have noted in regard to the Register would apply to the Draft. 
Our answer is that all would depend on the way in which the 
subject was approached. If the people of Ireland were made 
to see that the Government were absolutely determined to 
apply Conscription justly but sternly, and that they would 
stand no nonsense and no evasions, we believe that a very 
large majority of the men who are now shouting against 





but in our opinion there is to be found in | 





Conscription, and are offering to die in the first ditch in Ireland 
rather than in the last in y batho or Flanders, would come 
quietly, and indeed willingly, enough. Irishmen are as a rule 
constitutionally indlisposed to yield to wheedling or supplica- 
tion, but they almost invariably obey a steady, firm word of 
command, given in a way which obviously expects and requires 
obedience. Certainly that was America’s experience. As soon 
as the rifles of the two Pennsylvanian regiments brought back 
from Gettysburg had spoken plain truths in the streets of 
New York, Irish resistance to the Draft was at an end. Irish- 
men are brave in battle, but when they know that a Govern- 
ment mean business they do not care to fight the State. What 
makes this specially actual in the case of the agricultural 
population is the fact that, thanks to our extalleas land 
policy in Ireland, the great majority of the peasants have now 
a distinct stake in the country, which they do not want to 
lose, but which of course they would lose if they attempted 
to defy the will of the Parliament of the United Kingdom to 
the uttermost. Rebellion in arms must at the least involve 
outlawry and forfeiture of land and goods. 

The crux of applying Conscription to Ireland rests with 
the instruments to be used, and above all with the instruments 
at the top. If Mr. Lloyd George is in deadly earnest, and 
clearly nothing else will serve in such a crisis, what he should 
do, instead of talking about “ some weeks’ ” postponement, 
would be to announce that Lord Wimborne and Mir, Duke 
would be recalled from Ireland, and that for the time being 
a soldier, not a civilian, would fill the Viceregal chair. Since 
his differences of opinion with the Premier in regard to 
strategic considerations do not allow his great military talents 
and experience to be used on the Western Front, we would 
suggest that the soldier should be Sir William Robertson. 
With Sir William Robertson as Viceroy, and a Parliamentary 
soldier like Brigadier-General Page Croft as Irish Secretary, 
we venture to say that the Irish population would soon be 
ws on a war footing. A paragraph or two added to the 

efence of the Realm Act would fill any gaps in the 
executive powers of the Viceroy. The Cabinet very rapidly 
extended these Regulations when they were annoyed, or 
professed to be annoyed, at Cabinet secrets being divulged 
in the Press. It does not therefore seem unreasonable at such 
a crisis as the present to ask for some small extensions 
of authority for the Irish Viceroy while engaged in applying 
Conscription to Ireland. 

A proposal of the kind we have sketched, if made by the 
Prime Minister in Parliament, would have shown at once 
to all the world that he was, to return to our American 
precedent, in as grim earnest as was Mr. Lincoln when he 
reiterated his simple order, ‘‘ Apply the Draft.” Proposals 
not only to apply Conscription in principle, but to create al 
once the machinery suitable to an area in revolt, would have 
had an instant effect in Ireland. Mr. Lloyd George’s vague 
and sketchy, and therefore half-hearted, proposals have had 
exactly the opposite effect. The Irishman is always quick to 
see whether his opponents, in those combats which his soul 
loves, are really out to win. The slightest sign of doubt, 
hesitation, and anxiety is seized upon in an instant, and makes 
him determine that there is no need for yielding. If we are 
not very much mistaken, what the balancing Irishman at the 

resent moment is saying is: ‘“‘ We needn’t be afraid. 

here is no fight to a finish here, but only a Registration 
campaign.” Mr. Lloyd George’s talk about a little delay in 
the case of Ireland, of Orders in Council, and so forth, would 
have been enough in itself to inspire this feeling. But when 
he added to it the declaration that the Government would 
instantly introduce a Home Rule Bill, it must have been 
lain to the meanest capacity that, in the words of the hero 
in Mr. Kipling’s tale, “‘ there’s a ’ole in these rules.” Mr. 
Devlin is perfectly right when he says that if there is to be 
Home Rule in Ireland, with an Irish Parliament and an 
Irish Executive, it will be quite impossible to apply 
Conscription. Like Mr. Lloyd George, we have not yet 
read the Report of the Irish Convention, but we are not 
in the least surprised to hear that it stated this very obvious 
truth. No matter what the theoretical powers of the Imperial 
Parliament and Government, a Home Rule Government, 
which in practice would new mean a Parliament with a 
Sinn Fein majority, would not only have the power but would 
take great pleasure in so obstructing the application of 
Conscription that it could not be applied without first repealing 
the Home Rule Act and altering the whole scheme of govern- 
ment in Ireland. In other words the Police, who apparently 
are to be put under the Dublin Parliament, and all other 
officials, from the village postman to the Exciseman and the 
Customs House officer, would have orders to do their best 
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to impede and render impossible the work of the recruiting 
authorities. In a word, Mr. Lloyd George’s plan has a most 
suspicious resemblance to that adopted by that prudent but 
exceedingly rusée lady, Penelope, the wife of Ulysses. It may 
be remembered that she accepted the offer of the Suitors 
in principle, but said that a little delay would be necessary 
while she got together her trousseau. Accordingly she set up 
an admirable new loom (or Register) and began to work upon 
it in the daytime, but every night she unpicked her work, 
with the result that though the demand of the Suitors was, 
as we have said, accepted in ren. the delay in practice 
was quite sufficient to last till the beneficent Sea-God threw 
Ulysses upon the shore of Ithaca and into the bosom of his 
family. (Mr. De Valera, if he adopted our parallel, would 
no doubt substitute the Kaiser in a submarine for Ulysses, 
and the mouth of the Shannon for sea-girt Ithaca.) To our 
crude, cruel, and non-Celtic mind this enacting of Conscription, 
plus creating the machinery for making Conscription impos- 
sible, has a very strange look. 

The text of the Bill has been published. As it is a mere 
skeleton, which the Government may clothe with flesh by 
Orders in Council, it does not call for detailed criticism. 
But, even if it seems somewhat ungracious, we cannot join 
in the heroics of those who congratulate Mr. Lloyd George 
upon the splendid spirit in which he has met the great crisis. 
We do not see how he could possibly have done anything else 
than he has done. We should, we confess, have felt more 
sympathy with him if he had had the courage and the sincerity 
to point out frankly in the House of Commons that what he 
is doing now as regards Ireland, and also as regards England, 
Scotland, and Wales, ought to have been done a year and 
three months ago, and that, instead of having to prepare new 
machinery and a new system almost literally under the fire 
of our enemies, his first duty when he came to supreme 
power was, we do not say to have taken men prema- 
turely from civil work, but to have established a working 
scheme for the arraying of the whole nation, and to have 
had that scheme steadily at work, producing at once a small 
flow of new recruits, but ready at a single turn of the ta 
to provide a full supply. To thank Mr. Lloyd George with 
bated breath for having discovered during the last three weeks 
that there is a great need for fresh troops on the Western 
Front, and for having had the courage to come down to the 
House and ask for them, seems to us a little like praising a 


night watchman for ringing the fire alarm when he sees the 
flames bursting through the warehouse floors. 

As a postscript to what we have said, we must express our 
regret that the Volunteers have been forgotten in the Man- 
Power Bill, and our hope that their place in the scheme of 


National Defence will not be overlooked. If Military Service 
is drastically applied to all men between forty-three and 
fifty, the first effect will naturally and inevitably be the 
destruction of the Volunteers, or, rather, to leave them with 
boys of sixteen and seventeen at one end and old gentlemen 
between fifty and sixty at the other. The War Office mani- 
pulation of the Force has already reduced it by a very large 
percentage. This would be the coup de grdce. Now we 
venture to say that the proper plan for the conservation of 
military energy will be to make it obligatory for every man, 
whether exempted or not, who is between the ages of forty-three 
and fifty-five—or we should even prefer to say sixty—and is 
not taken for immediate regular service, toenrol himself as a 
Volunteer. But it is obvious that a great many men are so 
fully occupied with their present work that if temporarily 
exempted from regular service they could not keep up the 
amount of drills required for an “A” man. We would 
therefore allow the Military Authorities, acting through the 
commanding officers of Volunteer units, to exempt a man 
from further training if he had qualified in musketry and 
elementary drill. We mean by this that after he had learnt 
how to fire and manage a rifle and how to form fours, the 
partially exempted man should not be required to perform 
any further military duty—unless of course there was invasion 
or an imminent danger of invasion, and embodiment had 
taken place. The advantage of the plan we propose is that 
we should thus have practically the whole remaining male 
population organized and in units and ready to be called out 
im case of invasion. Their military quality might not be 
high, but at any rate they would be at hand, in a definite 
organization and subject to orders. In such an emergency 
as we are thinking of it would not only be easy to find work 
for them, but they would, owing to their skeleton organ- 
ization, be ten times as valuable as requisitioned civilians. 
Before the Bill leaves the Committee, this serious omission 
should be rectified. 


— 


THE LENGTHENING BATTLE-LINE, 


i hee enemy has begun a new offensive this week, directed 
once more against the British lines. It would be Tash 
to infer that his attack in great force north of La Bassée, which 
began on Tuesday, is a tacit admission that he cannot progress 
fast enough in the direction of Amiens. But it is well known 
that the valley of the Lys, in which General von Below’s large 
army is now attacking on both sides of Armentiéres, is perhaps 
the wettest and most dismal part of the front, and that since 
the hard fighting before [ Bassée in the winter of 
1914-15, and our gallant offensives at Neuve Chapelle 
and at Festubert im the spring of 1915, this sector 
has been comparatively quiet. The enemy on the Auberg 
Ridge has looked down into our waterlogged trenches 
without coveting them. There must be some new and 
strong motive to tempt him to attack in this dreaiy 
marshland. He may have thought that our Portuguese allies 
who have held this sector for many months, would fall an easy 
prey. He may have designs upon the coalfield running south 
to Loos and Lens, which the French are working within the 
battle-zone. Or he may simply have concluded that this flat 
country between the Messines Ridge on the north and the 
ridge crowned by Vermelles and Souchez to the south was the 
weakest spot in our line between Arras and the sea, and there- 
fore afforded chances to a powerful attack, conducted with an 
utter disregard for the cost in lives. It cannot be remembered 
too often that Sir Douglas Haig’s great victories of last year 
at Passchendaele, Messines, and Vimy, and the capture of the 
Chemin des Dames by the French, completely transformed the 
character of the Allied front. Until then we were precariously 
entrenched at the foot of ridges held by the enemy, who had 
chosen them in his retreat from the Marne and his later advance 
towards the Channel ports as the best available positions fos 
defence. All these ridges were wrested from the Germans last 
year, except the northern end of the Passchendaele Ridge, 
and except the Aubers Ridge which covers Lille. The Armen. 
tidres sector, below Aubers, is thus the one part of our line that 
was not improved by last year’s successes, and therefore, apart 
from its marshy character, the one part that seemed to invite 
attack. It would be premature to speculate on the possibili- 
ties, but it may be pointed out that so long as the Messines and 
Souchez Ridges are held by the British Army, the enemy can- 
not safely advance west along the Lys. The recapture by our 
men of the low hill at Givenchy on Tuesday was more im- 
portant tactically than the overrunning of the flat ground 
north of it by the enemy. Even the evacuation of Armentiéres 
on Wednesday night, though regrettable, does not necessarily 
affect the stability of our line. The little town, which we had 
held since 1914, had during the last few months been syste- 
matically wrecked, as Ypres was, by the German heavy guns, 
and was deluged with gas-shells. The enemy advance to the 
Lys on the south and into Ploegsteert Wood in the north left 
Armentiéres at the apex of a very narrow salient which it 
was not worth while to defend at great cost in soldiers’ lives. 
The German front of attack between Givenchy and Messines 
has thus been straightened and widened, but so long as the 
enemy is kept to the low ground by the Lys he has achieved 
nothing of consequence. 

The value of a ridge in modern warfare, which was only too 
well known to our armies in the early days, has been illustrated 
again in this battle. If the public do not clearly understand 
it, the fault lies in the main with the newspaper map-makers, 
who too seldom give contoured maps. A glance at the 
contours of the present front would show why our superb 
troops have been able to stand firm like rocks during the past 
fortnight north of the Somme, along the line of the Ancre, 
and up to Arras and Lens, and why to the south of the river, 
where the ground is less favourable for defence, they have 
had to retire a short distance before fierce attacks and to 
recover the lost villages by counter-attacks. It is of course 
far too soon to say that the line north of the Somme to the 
Vimy Ridge is impregnable. That word is indeed erased 
from the military vocabulary. But we may find legitimate 
satisfaction in knowing that the enemy’s repeated attacks in 

reat force on this sector have so far ada him nothing. 

here is a physical limit to the number of men and guns that 
can be employed on a given front, and it is unlike the Germans 
to use insufficient means to attain their end. We may con- 
clude, therefore, that the attack of Thursday week by 
ten divisions on the sector north and south of Albert was 
as heavy a blow as the enemy could deliver, and it was struck 
in vain. The attack on the Vimy Ridge a week before had 





failed just as completely, though it was made by a very large 
force of picked “ storm-troops.” Similarly in the past week 
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the French have held manfully to the ridges west and east of 
Montdidier, and have only, given ground in the river valleys 
which seam the low platé@u before Amiens. The map that 
‘mores contours, and therefore suggests that every village is of 
ual military importance, misleads the diligent reader of the 
daily bulletins and gives him a false impression of the enemy’s 
successes. We would not have any one suppose that we do 
not regard the enemy’s advance with the utmost seriousness. 
The Germans have indeed gained an initial success in this 
battle which the Allies must counteract by every means in 
their power. But we simply wish to point out that so long as 
we and the French retain the important ridges which were 
won last year, the Allied line cannot be vitally impaired. 

The Prime Minister’s account of the battle in his speech of 
Tuesday has not added much to our knowledge, for reasons 
which may be easily understood. He would neither condemn 
nor acquit General Gough, who commanded the brave but 
unfortunate Fifth Army and who has been recalled. It would 
be well if the public too would suspend judgment on a General 
who has done great service in France since the early days of 
the war. Mr. Lloyd George rightly praised the whole Army 
for its magnificent steadiness in retreat. The Third Army 
under General Byng, he said, never yielded ground except to 
conform with the movements of the Fifth Army on its right, 
though the Third Army had to bear just as fierce and heavy a 
series of attacks as the other did. We are all too apt in these 
days to dwell on the gloomy side of the picture. It is surely 
right to comfort ourselves with the magnificent deeds of 
General Byng’s men, and the heroic stand made by many units 
of the Fifth Army during its rapid but not disorderly retreat. 
Men like these, if they are properly supported from home, 
will never be beaten by any force that the Germans can hurl 
against them. Mr. Lloyd George’s chief contribution to the 
story of the battle was perplexing rather than illuminating. 
He said that Sir Henry Wilson in February predicted the 
exact place and the precise weight of the German offensive of 
March 21st, and that the Governments and the Generals were 
fully informed. We agree with the Prime Minister that this 
isno time for recriminations, but we cannot help saying that 
his tribute to Sir Henry Wilson’s prescience raises more 
questions than it answers. The layman will naturally ask 
whether full preparations were made to meet the attack which 
came where it was expected, and if not, why not. The layman 


will want to know why, if unity of command was essential, it 
was not effected a few days before instead of a few days after 


the battle began. The layman too will wonder why Mr. Bonar 
Law, as a member of the War Cabinet, persisted almost to the 
last in saying that there would be no German offensive in the 
West, thou h his military advisers expected it and knew all 
about it. tr. Bonar Law's attempt on Wednesday to ex- 
plain his scepticism did not amount to much. We shall not 
pursue the subject, which Mr. Lloyd George would have done 
well to leave alone. Military controversy is undesirable in 
the midst of this great and critical battle. 





FAR EASTERN RUSSIA. 

HE landing of Japanese and British forces at. Vladivostok 

is apparently regarded in Washington as a purely local 
measure for the restoration of order. Temporarily that view 
may be sound enough, but it is impossible to avoid the con- 
vietion that in substance the whole problem of Far Eastern 
Russia is involved. Of necessity that problem is one of 
extreme diplomatic difficulty. If the Russian Empire had 
continued in being, the Allies of Russia would certainly not 
have considered even the possibility of any military or terri- 
torial rearrangements in the Far East. The destruction of the 
Empire and the substitution of a Socialist Government, 
strongly suspected of being at the service of our enemies as 
well as nominally at peace with them, alters the whole 
character of the problem. Nobody in this country of course 
desires to take advantage of the present chaos in Russia to 


injure the interests of the Russian people, but in view of the | 
manner i which we have been abandoned by our former | 


Allies we are justified in looking at the problem of Far Eastern 
Russia from our own point of view. By that phrase we mean, 
hot a distinctively British point of view, but a point of view 
which takes into account the interest of all the remaining 
members of the Entente. According to reports from Siberia, 
a large number of armed German prisoners are making their 
Way eastwards with the permission, if not with the positive 
approval, of what remains of Government in Russia. If this 

erman contingent were to seize the whole of the Siberian 

ilway and to establish itself at Vladivostok, the Germans— 
presuming upon the continued connivance of the Bolshevik 

vernment in Petrograd and Moscow—would have direct 








to establish in Vladivostok a new naval base from which te 
attack our Japanese Allies, to attack British shipping in the 
Pacific, and possibly even to make raids as far south as Aus- 
tralian sea-ports. Therefore, however much the Bolshevik 
Government of Russia may dislike the intervention of Japan 
in Siberia, the Allies are justified in supporting that 
intervention. 

For geographical reasons which are sufficiently obvious, 
Japan is the member of the Entente most immediately con- 
cerned in this German push towards the Far East. The main 
island of Japan lies immediately opposite to Vladivostok, 
separated only by two days’ steaming at a moderate speed. 
In addition, the peninsula of Korea, now forming part of the 
Japanese Empire, is in the north actually conterminous with 
Russian territory, the frontier being barely two hundred miles 
from Vladivostok. Moreover, Japan has a very obvious 
interest in the security of the great Chinese province of 
Manchuria, the home of the dynasty which so long ruled over 
the Chinese Empire. This province is traversed from east te 
west by the Trans-Siberian Railway, and that railway is con- 
nected at Harbin with the Manchurian Railway, running 
almost due south to Port Arthur, a Japanese possession. At 

resent Chinese guards are reported to be in possession of the 
junction at Harbin, but apparently they are confining their 
efforts to the protection of Chinese property. The right of way 
across Manchuria from Siberia to Vladivostok still remains 
open. It would be a reasonable measure of military precaution 
to close this right of way. China is at war with Germany ; 
Russia is at peace with Germany. Therefore the Chinese 
Government would have a perfect right to say that they will 
no longer permit Russian forces, whether alone or accompanied 
by German armed prisoners, to cross Manchuria in order to 
establish themselves at Vladivostok. If this precaution were 
taken, the immediate danger to Vladivostok would be re- 
moved ; but it would only transfer the danger to some point 
or points on the frontier which separates the Chinese Republic 
from Russia, and the most obvious way of meeting that danger 
is to make military preparations against it at the points 
threatened on that frontier. In other words, the action taken 
by the Japanese at Vladivostok implies, if it is to be finally 
effective, action further to the west along the line of the 
Siberian Railway, so as to keep the Germans at a safe 
distance. 

In such action China as well as Japan is intimately con- 
cerned. How far the present Chinese Government are 
capable of acting as free agents in any political or military 
measures it is not easy to Sesecoias. The Chinese Republic 
is at the moment almost as disorganized as the still more 
recently created Russian Republic. The South is threatening 
the North, and no Government appears to have any very secure 
tenure of power. But it may be presumed that if all the 
Entente Powers agreed in advising China to support Japanese 
action along the Siberian Railway the advice would be accepted. 

Hitherto the American Government seem to have been 
opposed to Japan taking any action in Far Eastern Russia. 
That opposition may have been solely due to a prudent 
anxiety on the part of President Wilson lest a Japanese 
landing at Vladivostok should throw the Russian Bolsheviks 
into the arms of Germany. It is however at least possible 
that President Wilson is influenced in his attitude by the 
very great hostility towards the Japanese which exists on 
the Pacific coast of the United States. This hostility is 
industrial rather than political. It arises from the American 
working man’s objection to the competition of the relatively 
cheap labour of Japan, and it has led to local anti-Japanese 
legislation which was bitterly resented in Japan. The out- 
break of war has diminished for the time being the acuteness 
of this controversy, but one cannot for a moment imagine 
that such fundamental economic differences can be removed 
by new political groupings. The worst of antipathies of this 
character is that they are so constantly carried to a point 
where reason is entirely outweighed by prejudice. Looked 
at impartially, a Japanese advance into Far Eastern Russia 
would almost inevitably have the effect of diminishing the 
Japanese industrial pressure on the Pacific States of America. 
The Japanese population is not unlimited, and if — 
extends her activities to the coast of Asia she will have lest 
energy available for the coast of America. From this point 
of view, the ultimate interest of the American working man 
on the Pacific coast lies on the side of Japanese enterprise is 
Far Eastern Asia. From the world’s point of view, there 
is no obvious reason why Japan is not as fully entitled to 
advance her commercial interests in this Chinese-inhabited 
portion of Asia as either Russia or Germany. The Kaiser 
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in @ famous speech a good many years ago, which ere 
no Japanese has ever forgotten, su an alliance of 
Kurope against what he called “ The Yellow Peril.” The 
Japanese and the Chinese, with at least equal justification, 
might denounce “ The White Peril” which would certainly 
threaten their independence if Germany were to establish 
herself in Far Eastern Russia. 


Happily President Wilson’s opposition to the new movement 
in Siberia seems to have been withdrawn, and it is reported 
from Washington that an American contingent will be added 
to the British and Japanese contingents already landed in 
Vladivostok. That is a very satisfactory step, for it empha- 
sizes the unity of the Allies in meeting a common danger. 
As to future territorial rearrangements which may con- 
ceivably be requisite, the consideration of these must be left 
till the termination of the war. We cannot yet forecast the 
conditions which will then arise. It may be that the great 
Russian Empire will be restored to its former boundaries ; it 
may be that Russia will disappear altogether as a single 
Power, and be replaced by a number of separate republics. 
But whatever the future may bring to Russia, it is clear that 
the present interests of all the existing members of the Entente, 
and the ultimate interests of Russia herself, are on the side 
of immediate action to prevent a further German advance 
towards the Far East. 








INTERVALS. 
VERY man has his own method of computing time. We have 
all in our own breasts a sort of secondary conscience which 
ticks instead of pricking. Our outward life is lived under the 
tyranny of the solar system, and we are all constrained for con- 
venience’ sake to “ go by the clock,” or rather by the sun. We 
have allowed reason to over-persuade us that one hour is the same 
length as another, but inwardly do we not all know better? We 
sometimes say: “It is later than that by me,” and the words 
might bear a wider interpretation than is usually put upon them. 
The secret of the irreducible minimum of character which we call 
temperament is intimately connected with the inward clock. With 
some unfortunate people the dial registers that pain is long and 
joy short; with others it is the reverse. If we go by the sun, 
a good case for the optimist can almost always be made out. It 
can be proved that life is for practically every one worth living. 
Let us take an extreme instance at random. Suppose a man were 
born illegitimate in the poorest slum of the ugliest manufacturing 
city, pursued through life by ill-fortune, and finally hanged though 
innocent; it is still arguable that he passed between birth and death 
more hours of happiness than of misery. It is also arguable, if we 
refuse to be dictated to by the sun, that (setting aside religious 
considerations) it would have been better for that man if he had 
never come into the world at all. The truth cannot be surely 
ascertained unless we could know after what manner the minutes 
were registered in his own consciousness. It is a common experi- 
ence that pain is forgotten. From the time of Scripture onwards 
the pains of childbirth have been supposed to be quickly forgotten. 
A large minority of women deny the truth of the assertion, but 
literature is against them, and the fact that in most cases physical 
pain passes from the memory, at any rate when its results are 
joyful, would seem to be established. Is it not possible that for 
those individuals in whose consciousness pain hurries the clock, 
for whom suffering is quickly past, memory has not time to make 
an indelible record? To consider another instance. Somemenand 
women who show great powers of endurance cannot make up their 
minds to have a tooth out without some formof anaesthetic. Not 
infrequently they will tell some story of a terrible wrench remem- 
bered in their schooldays, and declare that they have vowed no 
more to submit to such agony. The ordinary reply of those who 
are “not afraid of the dentist” is: “ But it is over in a second. I 
feel I could stand anything for such a moment.” Of course it is 
always possible to say that the one is a coward and the other 
brave. As a rule such a criticism is beside the point. One man’s 
“moment ”’ is as another man’s minute, and therein lies the answer 
to the puzzle. 

The same principle applies to every acute form of joy and delight. 
Where we get what we call a happy disposition the commonest 
pleasures drag the clock. The short “ treats”? of childhood loom 
large in memory, and old people refer to them with a sort of shame- 
faced delight. ‘‘So-and-so took me to my first play,” they say ; 
or, “Sometimes [such a one] took me fishing.” Almost every 
minute of these red-letter days is remembered, because they were 
not really minutes, as the inward timepiece counts time. But 
the greater part of life is not made up of acute pleasure or pain ; 
‘yng tracts of moderate serenity divide the landmarks. Here also 
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the hands of the mental clock move differently in different men. 


Life is not short to every one even in retrospect. A small bit of 
holiday is enough for some men. “I eel as if I had been idle for 
@ month,” they say when only a week separates them from their 
work. Other equally industrious people will tell you that the 
have never yet “had their holiday out,” so to speak. No inane 
do their daily activities and anxieties cease than the clock flies 
ahead, and they have to be back at work “ before they can 
turn round.” 

Needless to say, no theory offers more than a very partial 
explanation of the secret of happiness. Even if we accept these 
suggestions with regard to the various effects of time upon the 
individual consciousness, we cannot say that those men are happiest 
whose memory, like the sundial, only records the sunny hours, 
Quality as well as quantity tells in the value of recollections 
Human lifeisnot simple. Sympathy and affection come to those who 
can give them, and they are not given as a rule in full measure by those 
whose hours of anguish have been short. To be without these is to 
experience but a low degree of felicity, even if it were possible to 
conceive of complete immunity from suffering. The present writer 
once knew a woman of foreign origin, indeed of dark blood, who 
declared that she did not know what was meant by either pain or 
fear. She had had several children, and though her physique was 
extraordinarily fine, and she had no illnesses, she must of course 
have occasionally hurt herself, pinched her finger, knocked her 
head, or experienced some momentary pang or dread. What she 
must have meant was that she had no memory for such things, 
She did not appear to be exceptionally happy, and it is not too much 
to say that she was widely and acutely disliked. 

We have it upon the authority of one of the world’s greatest 
thinkers that even the most vivid memory of delight serves at 
moments to enhance pain. Such memories, we are told, are 
“sorrow’s crown of sorrow.” At this moment, alas! thousands 
of men and women are in a position to say if this be true. Sons 
who never gave them a moment’s pain, who died while yet the 
glamour of the relation of parent and child was undimmed, have 
been torn from them. Is the suffering less where the relation was 
less perfect ? If their recollection was less happy, would it be 
more bearable? We have everything at the price of risk. To 
be safe from heartbreak is to have nothing. But there are still 
many who have lost nothing, who suffer only from anxiety. The 
whole world is anxious now in varying degrees, from mortal anxiety 
which can only refer to personal risk, to that general anxiety 
which if pointed by responsibility is a terribly heavy thing, but 
which may be no more than a sort of universal disease. Are we 
helped or further distressed by these lulls in the struggle, by these 
days and nights and weeks which intervene in which we feel moder- 
ately—comparatively—secure from all our fears? A great deal, 
we think, depends upon how long they seem to us. Suspense 
cannot in the nature of things go on very long; it passes into a 
sense of security—given time. For some the lull is never long 
enough for this. It does but increase their apprehension. They 
get no ease from the interval. But to most men, we think, whether 
their anxiety be public or private, the hours of imaction lengthen 
out into relief. 





JEMIMA LEE. 

ORD WARWICK, in his recent book of Memories, tells a 
story of how the retort emphatic was given to Queen 
Victoria. She was paying a visit with her Consort to Warwick 
Castle, and the bousekeeper, who was showing them through 
the armoury, pointed with pride to the target and pistols of Prince 
Charlie. ‘You mean, of course, the Pretender?” commented 
the Queen. “He is not known by that name in our family,” 
corrected the servant her Sovereign. When Queen Victoria died, 
there died with her that complete identification of the serving: 
woman with the family she served which Lord Warwick’s story 
so forcibly illustrates. Jemima Lee, who died the other day at 
the ripe age of ninety-tbree, may have had a father and mother, 
and even brothers and sisters. If she had, she disclaimed them 
by silence. She lived for sixty years as the presiding genius o 
a corner-house in a London square, which she entered as lady’s-maid 
to the young bride whom a Judge, just beginning to be touched with 
years, brought to it in the year 1850. The Judge was much giveD 
to vers libres—as libres as his period allowed—and light rbyming, 
and held that as a wise man chooses his mother-in-law before his 
wife, so he should also choose the name of the maid he is likely 
to be constantly encountering in his wife’s bedroom before the 
maid herself. When he knew that a young woman had applied 
for his service named Jemima Lee, he told his wife that she must 
engage her straightway, even though her character were faulty; 
and the maid, who had only to look at the Judge’s handsome 
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head to vow to him the fealty of the Table Round, identified herself 
forthwith so completely with his interests that, in her own phrase, 
«Judge and Jomima Lee were just gummed together.” Jemima 

's philosophy of life held only two words: “gentleman” 
and “ establishment.” Ladies had their place in the social order— 
put as corollaries to gentlemen ; and when her mistress’s sister 
married a soldier and prepared to spend her life in travel, Jemima 
Lee dismissed such a scheme with the contemptuous comment: 
“Shacking about, very different from an establishment,” and never 
wanted to hear anything more about them. Once Jemima Lee 
hinted at a suitor herself. “ And why didn’t you marry?” she 
was asked. “That would have been extreme,” was her grave 
rebuke. She had an extraordinary idea of the power of the truth. 
Once, in the Bayswater Road, a man snatched at her purse. “ Why,” 
she exclaimed, throwing up both arms in horror, “ you're a thief!” 
and the statement of fact was so impressive that the man promptly 
dropped the purse andran. From this episode Jemima Lee developed 
a creed that when people were bad you had only to tell them about 
it and call them by their proper names to cure them; and when 
she wondered a little why the Judge did not act on so easy a philo- 
sophy, she decided that it was because he was a gentleman before 
he was a Judge, and no gentleman called anybody names. 


In a life of perfect happiness Jemima Lee tasted perhaps ‘her 
fullest delight on Sunday mornings, when, dressed in a magnificent 
silk gown of crimson prune, or puce, a black mantle, and a flowered 
bonnet, she started out in good—even the best—time, so that 
from her seat in the gallery she could catch every detail of the 
entrance into church of her master and mistress. The servants 
of No. 42 in the square occupied a front seat in the gallery, and 
Jemima Lee sat in the seat consecrated to her, second from the 
end, with the butler guarding her. Once she found her place 
taken—an event as incredible as if she had found a stranger in her 
bed. In such a situation Jemima Lee, in her own boast, used 
no nonsense. She simply took the usurper by the shoulder and 
said sharply: “‘Come out, Sir!” Then, shaking out a pocket- 
handkerchief, whose fine cambric was only equalled by the exceeding 
fineness of its laundrying, she entered the pew, and lifting her 
silk skirt with such a rustling and shimmering that for a second 
one might have thought the organ had begun, she went down in 
her stiff white petticoat on her hassock and made her orisons. 
If, in the course of these, the lesser servants arrived, they waited 
on the stairs until they were completed. The thought of them 
thus waiting gave Jemima Lee intense pleasure, and under the 
stress of it she would even say the Lord’s Prayer twice over. Then 
her master would follow her mistress up the aisle, and at sight 
of them Jemima Lee’s thoughts would swim in a happy ecstasy 
at the superb ordering of the world. And when, presently, she 
shut her eyes again to address her Maker, it was her earthly master’s 
face and figure that still lingered. Jemima Lee tasted twenty 
years of such adoration. Then the Judge died, and though Jemima 
Lee comforted him on his death-bed by telling him that he had 
nothing in the world to think about except to make his exit as 
easy as possible, because he was leaving her behind and she would 
take care of the house and the mistress for him for ever and ever, 
she knew, even as she spoke the brave words, that on her life, too, 
the sun had set. The wonderful dresses in the vivid hues which 
the Judge had loved to see about his house were despatched to the 
dyer’s, and in after-years few memories gave Jemima Lee greater 
delight than the thought of the crape which, in her own phrase, 
made both her and her mistress “ as stiff as cardboard.” 

Only two tiny stains dimmed the white radiance of her master’s 
memory. Once, when the Judge was at dinner, a whisper went 
round that a burglar had got into the house and was in one of 
the bedrooms. The Judge concealed himself in the hall, behind 
the bust of Disraeli, and presently a man was actually seen coming 
slithering down the banisters. ‘‘ What have you been up there 
for, Sir?” asked the Judge, jumping out upon him. The man 
rebounded. “I wanted to find George,” he said very sheepishly. 
“Sir, who the devil’s George ?” asked the Judge again, and looking 
round saw Jemima Lee standing just behind him. Though he had 
not known it, she had been behind the bust of Disraeli too. “‘ The 
dear master was so ashamed,” Jemima Lee whispered on just the 
one occasion in her life when she permitted herself to repeat this 
story—but with her own rendering: “‘ Who the old gentleman 
is George ?”” The second little spot was incurred when the family 
laundry went through a strange vicissitude and pawn-tickets 
for it were actually dropped through the letter-box. The Judge, 
with many apologies, said it would be necessary for Jemima Lee 
to go with him in the brougham to identify the articles, and when 
the two reached the pawnshop he suggested very kindly that 
perhaps Jemima Lee would like to go in by a side-door. “There 
are no side-doors for Jemima Lee, Sir,’”’ and for the first and last 
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time in her life the maid actually preceded her master, walking 
in before him with her mouth scornful and her head at its greatest 
height. 

In the reconstruction of the household Jemima Lee added the 
duties of housekeeper to those of maiding her mistress, and she 
spent the last forty years of her life—a typical figure of her position 
and period in a black watered-silk dress, a black satin apron, and 
a black lace cap, with a jet watchchain round her neck—in living 
over again the twenty years of her glory. Once a visitor to whom 
she was describing the furnishings of the house when she first 
came to it remarked idly: “And I suppose from time to time 
things were added ?”” Jemima Lee looked at her in blank amaze- 
ment. ‘‘ There was nothing to add,” she said with great emphasis ; 
“everything was complete from the first.” Then she paused. 
“ And I was with them from the beginning,” she concluded. She 
told her stories over and over again. One that she liked particularly 
related to an evening party when, with many dresses spread upon 
the bed, neither she nor her mistress could decide which of them 
was best suited to the occasion. The Judge was brought into 
council, “It does not matter, so long as you are dressed as my 
wife ought to be dressed, and we do not forget the reputation of 
Jemima Lee,” he said very gravely, and Jemima Lee had her 
own way of acknowledging such compliments. She shut her 
eyes very tightly and murmured, with her hands clasped :— 

‘*Not more than others I deserve, 

But God has given me more,” 
She liked, too, the tale of the Great Exhibition, when she had 
some difficulty in arranging her mistress’s white Indian shaw] 
in the way which showed best the dress of crimson poplin worn 
beneath it. When her mistress returned, Jemima Lee made 
inquiries about the French Empress, and was told that she was 
undeniably very beautiful. ‘And what about our Queen?’ 
asked Jemima Lee again. ‘‘ Our Queen,” repeated her mistress— 
“Majesty itself.” “Ah!” replied Jemima Lee, completely 
satisfied, and like a priest reciting his office she went up and down 
the house repeating, ‘Our Queen—Majesty itself.” On the 
evening of the day of the opening of the Exhibition her mistress 
dined at the French Embassy, and the question of diamonds was 
debated. ‘‘If she wants diamonds,” said the Judge, looking at 
his wife, “‘she can have them to a King’s ransom; but I want 
the fine proportions of her head to be admired and not the 
diamonds.” For the rest of her life whenever Jemima Lee detected 
ladies in diamonds she assumed at once that there was something 
wrong with their proportions! She was of a great naivelé, and 
this contrasted strangely with the massiveness which her face- 
like the face of all Victorian servants in authority—developed 
with the years. At a great bazaar at which the Judge's wife 
was a stall-holder, Jemima Lee, tying up parcels at the rate of 
twopence a parcel, heard her mistress exclaim: “I must put on 
my gloves—here comes the Princess,” and forthwith laid the 
remark to a great humility which did not consider an ungloved 
hand worthy to lie for a second in a hand of Royal blood. ‘ And 
the best bit about it,’”’ Jemima Lee confided later to her fellow- 
servants, ‘‘ was that when the Princess came up she had her gloves 
on too, so she had thought just the same about our mistress as 
our mistress had about her!” 

In one respect the old servant lived just a little too long for 
her peace of mind. She had the Victorian love of concealment! 
very deeply ingrained, and the sheath-skirt and the candour oi 
advertisements at first distressed and then infuriated her against 
her own sex. She returned for soothing to the memory of her 
master, who so long as she was in the room would not remove 
even his dressing-gown. After the manner of her period, Jemima 
Lee herself wore an immense number of petticoats, and the con- 
trivances, lest they should ride up and thicken the waist of which 
she was inordinately proud, showed her strong on the mechanical 
side. Once a housemaid who was compelled to sleep for one night 
in her bedroom discovered her in the early morning—the secrecies 
of her toilet forced Jemima Lee in such circumstances to ris: 
very early—straining, like the horses in Mr. Leader’s pictures of 
“The Last Furrow,” away from her four-poster bedstead while 
the lace of her corset was looped over one of the posts. 

She protested a great affection for, and understanding of, children, 
though her treatment of them did not meet with very eager respuse. 
For whenever a little person was brought to her Jemima Lee would 
stoop down and ask: ‘‘ Are you an obedient child?” and if the 
answer was satisfactory the obedience was rewarded with what 
Jemima Lee considered “ very good for juveniles” and exclusively 
for their use—a copy of Punch. If the child had courage and 
answered ‘“‘ No,” Jemima Lee would reply, greatly shocked: 
“Then you must go away. I can’t have anything to do with 
disobedience”; and if the child asked again: ‘ Where shall | 
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go to?” Jemima Lee shook her head gravely and said: “I’m 
afraid you must go to Satan.” Jemima Lee had no doubts of 
to whom she was going herself. After ninety she faded gently 
away, until one morning she just folded her hands, and saying 
“The dear master,” went to him with a smile on her lips. A. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
All treble the space.) 

IRELAND AND MAN-POWER. 

(To rue Eprror or rae “ Specrator.’’) 
6in,—In your excellent article on “Ireland and Man-Power”’ you 
quote from the Evening News a statement that Irish Unionist 
M.P.’s hold the view that Conscription in Ireland would be inad- 
visable at the present time. This statement is quite incorrect. 
Some of our M.P.’s might very likely apprehend that if the 
Government of Ireland is to be conducted in the future as it has 
been for the last ten years under Dillonite advice, Compulsory 
Service may be so administered as to do their constituents grave 
injustice, and endanger the realm. Were the present Military 
Bervice Act to be extended to Ireland and administered by Tribu- 
nals consisting mainly of “ popular ” Magistrates amenable to the 
influence of Sinn Fein Catholic curates and Dillonite parish 
priests, the remaining able-bodied Loyalists might all be taken, 
and large numbers of rebels and potential rebels of military age 
left at large. 

One of the reasons, perhaps the chief reason, why the numbers 
ef the Ulster Division have not been better kept up by voluntary 
recruiting is the reluctance of Loyalists to send away more of 
their able-bodied men while the country is full of Sinn Feiners 
of military age who are believed to be capable of raiding Loyalist 
houses in the country, if they thought they could do so with 
impunity. Not long ago I received a letter from an Orangeman 
of humble rank, which, with some information useful to me as a 
Magistrate, contained the following words :— 


“* Be good enough to write and ask Mr. —— to try and have con- 
scription applied at least on Ulster. Of course, one thing certain, 
we are a total disgrace [referring to failure to send recruits to 
the Ulster Division) and on the other hand, our country is 
ewarming with Sinn Feiners, and it is to get them out of the 
eountry, for they are going to invade our homes... . If we have 
to go ourselves we prefer facing the Germans before these 
rubbish.” 

Ulster Unionists are unanimously in favour of the application 
ef Compulsory Military Service to Ireland, but on the under- 
standing that it will be fairly applied. They are anxious to see 
the remainder of their own men of military age serving with their 
eomrades at the front, provided the men of military age belonging 
to the other Party are sent too. We ask for no favour. We only 
elaim justice and fair play, and those on your side of the water 
who now join us in asking for the application of Compulsory 
Military Service to Ireland must see that they get it.—I am, Sir, 
&c., Aw Ovp Utsrsr Liner. 





A CHINESE EYEWITNESS IN GERMANY BEFORE THE 
WAR. 
(To tue Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sin,—We know that in dealing with Germany before the war the 
united wisdom of the British Cabinet was only equal to going 
quite wrong. Let me contrast with their judgment on the inten- 
tions of Germany the opinion of a cultured and professionally 
accomplished Chinese gentleman who is now, and has for long 
been, an Unofficial Member of the Legislative Council of the 
Straits Settlements. I refer to the Hon. Dr. Lim Boon Keng. 
About seven years ago Dr. Lim Boon Keng was visiting relatives 
in China and took an opportunity to proceed to Peking. While 
there the Chinese Government utilized his professional knowledge 
in connexion with the organization of the hospitals, and finally 
invited him to act on a mission to Germany to represent the 
Chinese Government at a great International Hygienic Congress 
that was held in the summer of 1911 at Dresden, Dr. Lim Boon 
Keng also visited other German cities, including Berlin, Leipzig, 
Chemnitz, Halle, Hamburg, Bremen, Glogau, Munich, and other 
places. Naturally many Germans of note were pleased to talk with 
him, and, being taken for a Chinese official, instead of the loyal 
British Chinese resident of Singapore that he was, he heard 
frank opinions that would have been withheld from him if hie 
name had been merely Haldane. In September that year Dr. Lim 
Boon Keng, being almost stupefied with the outspoken enmity of 
all sorts and conditions of men directed against Britain, wrote to 
me a personal letter conveying a warning that, whatever Germany 
said diplomatically, her actual intention was to be truly derived 
from the unconcealed opinions of the educated classes. This is 
his evidence, which was so outspoken that I refrained at the time 
from publishing any of it, though the war has now removed the 
strong German element from Singapore, and therefore any pos- 
sible reason for withholding his views. This is the entire letter, 
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mind rejects the conclusion that a democracy will ever Produce 
a Government by the best brains of a nation (in which he is 
naturally correct; it merely produces an average, which need not 
be very high) :— 
“ Hotel Hauffe, Leipzig 
Sept.7.1911, 
My Dear Sr. Crarr,—This has been an Annus Mirabilis: with 
feasts, Coronation, strikes, and rumours of war. The Germans arg 
a very serious people; stolid, rather slow and pig-headed sometimes 
but always keen for the main chance. The most interesting thing 
is for the present their hatred of England. As a whole the people 
seem to desire peace; but whenever you mention England, then 
every man, woman or child rises up with indignation and scorn 
to tell you that England ought to be taught a lesson. The news. 
papers continue to publish irritating articles attacking France and 
establishing England as the enemy. The straight talks of English 
Ministers were of course most resented. Some day England will 
have to reckon with Germany. This cannot be avoided. Either 
England must give way or she muet destroy the ambition of 
Germany. Europe cannot have both; either alone must be supreme, 
The Germans recognize this fact, and if you will compare the 
growth of the German Navy since 1900 you will realize the reql 
significance of the danger. I think English newspapers do not 
realize the situation sufficiently. English politicians, till lately, 
have taken no notice of this Anglophobia, but if there is indication 
of some future great change in Europe, it must be found in the 
univereal national illwill towards England. Many Germans jp 
society make an effort to avoid speaking English! Some who can 
speak it well pretend net to know it. The Germans have done wel] 
for themselves in the last fifty years and they deserve every praise, 
It would be a very good thing if we could send men from Englang 
to see how they do things here. The rabble have no voice nor 
authority; hence Science prescribes the policy, while business 
methods dominate routine. Industry is cropping up everywhere 
and the people seem very prosperous.—Yours sincerely, 
Lim Boon Keng.” 
Concerning the writer of the above letter I have now a literary 
secret to unfold. One of the most successful books of the 1901 
season was The Chinese Crisis from Within, published by Grant 
Richards; really a rearrangement of a series of articles con- 
tributed to the Singapore Free Press under my editorship. Ina 
prefatory note to that I wrote this passage :— 


“ The author is a Chinaman, who has had an excellent Western 
education, For obvious political and personal reasons, his identity 
is to remain unknown save to myself. The reach of the Manchu 
knife is long, and it is known that emissaries of the Empress- 
Dowager came here not long ago in search of Kang Yu Wei him- 
self, with orders to assassinate him. It is more prudent, then, 
that these articles, which constitute a powerful indictment of the 
Manchu Court of Peking and of its chief personages, should 
appear under an assumed name, ‘ Wen Ching’ being that chosen 
by the author.” 

The Manchu peril has long. disappeared, and, with his consent, I 
have been permitted to state tliat “ Wen Ching” is the Hon. 
Dr. Lim Boon Keng, M.B. and C.M. Edin., Chinese Member of the 
Straits Legislative Council, Officer of the British Empire, and the 
public-spirited leader of the patriotic Straits British Chinese com- 
munity. It would be a fortunate thing for Britain if even a third 
of the House of Commons had anything approaching to Lim Boon 
Keng’s eloquence, ability, and political sincerity.—I am, Sir, &., 
Sports Club, St. James’s Square. W. G. Sr. Cram. 





THE IRISH JUDICIARY. 
[To tee Eprror or tHe ‘ Specraror.’’] 
Sir,—The Spectator is the only paper that has allowed attention 
to be called in its columns to the wanton extravagance that now 
goes on unchecked in Ireland in the matter of judicial appoint- 
ments. It was pointed out that in December of last year a vacancy 
in the King’s Bench Division, that had existed for three years, was 
suddenly filled up by the appointment of a Unionist M.P. No 
excuse or explanation could be or was forthcoming. The High 
Court business is rapidly diminishing, and it is notorious that 
most of the K.B.D. Judges are not occupied for half their time. 
The cost of this appointment to the country is about £3,500 per 
annum. After a decent interval the Mastership of the King’s 
Bench Division is suddenly filled up. The salary of the post is, I 
think, £1,500 per annum. This office is a perfect sinecure, as 
proved by the fact that the retiring Master has been absent on 
war service for the last three years without any inconvenience to 
the public service. These were Unionist appointments, but n0 
Nationalist protest was made in Parliament or in the Press. The 
reason was obvious. Compensation was expected. It has now 
arrived. Last month a County Court Judgeship vacancy was filled, 
although, as pointed out by your correspondent “ King’s Inn,” 
there are twenty County Court Judges in Ireland, who only sit for 
three months in the year. The climax has at last been reached by 
the appointment of the Attorney-General (Nationalist) to the 
vacancy in the Chancery Division. Of the eight Judges of the 
King’s Bench Division, seven are liable to be transferred to the 
other Division, having been appointed since the Judicature Act, 
with or without their consent. They are all experienced in 
Chancery work. Further, there are two High Court Judges out 
side the Chancery Division who have practically nothing to do. 
Could there be a greater scandal? Is there nobody in Parlia 
ment independent enough to call for the impeachment of thesé 
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responsible for these shameless jobs? All this has been ‘done at a 

time when our last shilling is demanded to preserve our national 
Eavrry. 





existence.—I am, Sir, &c., 





THE SANCTITY OF INTERNATIONAL CONTRACTS. 

(To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sm,—In a pause during our recent retreat it is refreshing to get 
the Spectator of March 23rd, and to read the article on “The 
ganctity of International Contracts.” But I cannot help feeling 
that the practical measures suggested beg the question. Briefly, 
there is no provision made against the nation which is determined 
to make war at all costs. The essence of success in attack is sur- 
prise, and no nation which was determined to attack its neighbours 
would dream of giving deliberate notice of its intentions. In 
August, 1914, Germany was bound by treaty not to violate the 
neutrality of Belgium; and can we suppose that any future treaty 
would compel her, or any other nation who might later adopt her 
poisonous theories of State morality, to submit to an ordinance 
which would limit her freedom to attack suddenly and decisively, 
or that, once her mind was made up, she would publish her in- 
tentions to the world, and then wait a year before putting them 
into execution? Arbitration was available before this war; the 
economic boycott, though never previously employed, must cer- 
tainly have been foreseen by Germany as a possible weapon of the 
Allies. But the deterrent effect of these was precisely nil. To Ger- 
many arbitration as a means of gain was inferior to force of arms, 
and the possibility of the economic boycott was only an incentive 
to making her people as self-supporting as possible. And so it 
always will be so long as the German conceptions of morality 
among nations exist. 

Further, if an aggressive nation, prepared for war, is deterred by 
a “year of cool reflection,” what of her intended victims? Will 
their zeal increase? Will they instantly undertake the prepara- 
tions necessary for modern warfare, dislocate their industries, 
enlarge their armies and fleets, and put their people on rations? 
For a year is little time enough in which to prepare for war, and 
against a nation that is bent on war no threats or suggestions will 
avail which are not backed by superior force. A nation that con- 
trols Germany, Austria, Russia, and the Balkans can face the 
prospect of being sent to Coventry with considerable calm. 

The whole thing comes to this: two forces only will compel 
nations to observe international obligations. One is the force of 
moral considerations; the other is the force of arms. The former 
is clearly the finer and the more compelling, but also the more 
precarious, because of man’s natural tendency to violence; the 
latter, in the form of compulsory disarmament, save for purposes 
of police work, domestic and international, is the only force likely 
to be effective in the immediate future.—I am, Sir, &c., R. H. 

B.E.F., France. 


” 





THE SUNKEN ROADS OF THE SOMME. 
(To THe Eprror or te “ Spectatoz.’’] 
Siz,—It may possibly assist Major Stuart Love in his endeavour to 
solve the mystery of the sunken roads of the Somme if I point out 
that there are many such roads in the chalk hills of the district 
lying to the north of Petersfield and in the neighbourhood of 
Alton, Hants. I distinctly recollect my father explaining the 
origin of these roads to me when I was a small boy. He stated 
that prior to the time when roads were repaired by the parish 
farm carts invariably followed, if possible, the course pursued by 
storm water, for two reasons: first, this course was usually the 
best gratlient from the valley to the higher ground; secondly, 
the water washed away the loose soil, leaving the hard chalk 
bare, and by pecking in the ruts a good hard surface was ob- 
tained without the necessity of having to cart materials from a dis- 
tance. He said that it was surprising how quickly a deep sunken 
track could be formed in this way. He also called my attention 
to the pathways usually to be found in the fields on the tops of the 
banks, and explained that they were caused by the teamsters 
leaving their horses to plod their way through the running water 
during wet weather whilst they controlled them from the dry 
ground on the top of the bank. My father said that when corn or 
other produce had to be sent to market the farm hands were 
always sent out a day or two beforehand to level up the bottoms 
of these tracks. Can it be that the same explanation will apply 
to the roads of the Somme ?—I am, Sir, &c., Rosert H. Eaaar. 
Ashtead, Surrey. 


[To rae Eprror or rue “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—I hope Major Stuart Love has found an answer to his query 
ere this. If he has not, he may be glad to see that others are 
interested in the same point. The sunken roads are characteristic 
of all such part of the front as I have seen where there is a Heep 
loam on a chalk basis. There is often six feet of rich—sugar-beet- 
bearing—soil before the chalk is reached, and the roads are 
frequently sunk to fully that depth. On first making their 
acquaintance I had memories of the sunken roads of Dartmoor, 
and the explanation commonly given of a furtive primitive folk 
who shunned the skyline. Then on noticing their extraordinary 
convenience in warfare I saw in them the evidence of a country- 
side through many centuries made a battleground. A French 
officer thought roads were so made to avoid gradients, and an 
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English officer suggested that a thrifty people refused to waste 
good soil by trampling on it, threw it up on to their fields, and 
walked and drove on the chalk beneath.’ As against the French- 
man’s theory and also that of your Athenaeum Club corre- 
spondent may be adduced the fact that these roads frequently 
follow exactly the contours of the land they traverse, though, of 
course, at a lower level. Quite often you will find a sunken road 
running between two main roads across perfectly level land. This 
in my humble—that is, subalternate—opinion gives the key to the 
problem. Plain roads are worth metalling, and so can bear their 
traffic on the surface; third- and fourth-class roads—often ancient 
tracks—were left unmetalled, and by the wear of generations, 
helped possibly by the thriftiness of the tillers of the land, sunk 
to the firm foundation of the chalk. If Major Stuart Love has 
not already noted that these sunken roads are always of second- 
rate importance, I think that if he makes further observations 
along the line of this theory he will find it well substantiated.—, 
I am, Sir, &c., W. Sr. G. Eagar, 2nd Lieut. R.F.A. 

B.E.F. 

THE DANGER OF UNCONTROLLED ZIONISM. 
(To tHE Eprror or THE “ Specraror.’’] 

Sir,—Mr. Lewis’s letter in your issue of the 30th ult. in no way 
“proves a few errors” in mine of March 16th, and is, in fact, 
beside the mark. Dr. Weizmann’s and Mr. Goldberg’s names still 
“betray the probable origin of their owners,” and even if they 
are naturalized as British subjects, it does not alter the fact that 
the Jews are a religious body, and not a nation. That the teachers 
and pupils of the Jewish schools in Palestine went “on strike” 
because they were required to learn German has nothing whatever 
to do with the fact that the trade, finance, and hotels of Palestine 
are in the hands of the Germans. It rather strengthens my con- 
tention as showing how Germany, by trying to make the learning 





| of -her language compulsory—to the exclusion of Hebrew—is forcing 





herself upon Palestine. The German Jews are naturally anxious 
to leave the Fatherland, and the German Government, having 
failed to obtain Palestine by military force, are now determined 
to do so by “ peaceful penetration.” The demand made to the 
German Government by the Jews of the “ unrestricted right” of 
emigration into Palestine, if acceded to, is therefore likely to prove 
a danger to Great Britain unless carefully safeguarded, and, as 1 
said in my letter, to further “an unlimited Zionist movement” is 
certain to further German aims in the Near East. My letter did 
not deal with Jewish colonists already settled in Palestine, so that 
Mr. Lewis’s quotation from the “ Times” History is not to the 
point under discussion. Mr. Lewis wishes to correct my “errors,” 
but he should first of all quote my letter accurately. I did not 
accuse Zionists of being “ Pan-Germans under a subtle disguise.” 
My whole contention is that (a) the Jews are not a nation, but a 
religious body, and (b) that “uncontrolled Zionism” does consti- 


tute a danger to the British Empire.—I am, Sir, &c., 
M. Broprick. 





(To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Specrator.”’] 

Sir,—In a@ letter appearing in your issue of April 6th “ Soldier,” 
who states that he “recently was in many of the Jewish colonies 
in Palestine,” informs us (1) that “all the books in their homes, 
except a very few in Hebrew, are printed in German”; (2) that 
he “ particularly noticed that all the texts hung on the walls are in 
the German language ”’; and (3) that “ Yiddish, a dialect of Ger 
man, with a smattering of Hebrew words, is the universal language 
of all these colonies.” 

Before the war I lived for several years in one of the Jewish 
colonies and had constant opportunities of seeing colonists. I must 
state that “ Soldier’s ” sweeping assertions are certainly incorrect. 
(1) All the books in the colonies, except a few Hebrew books, are 
not written in German. As “Soldier” will know, Yiddish is 
always written in Hebrew characters. Books written in German 
are only to be met with in the Jewish colonies in the same way 
as they are to be met with in London. It is only the exceptional 
colonist who could read them. (2) I cannot tell what “ Soldier ” 
means by “the texts hung on the walls,” because Jews do not 
hang texts on the walls. (3) I must recall to “Soldier” what a 
previous correspondent correctly stated: In 1913 the pupils and 
teachers in the Jewish schools went on “strike” because in 
certain schools which were receiving a grant of money from Jews 
in Germany an attempt was made to substitute German for 
Hebrew as the language of instruction. The language question 
became a matter of controversy not only in Palestine but wherever 
an interest was taken in Palestinian colonization. Greatly 
to the annoyance of the Germans, Hebrew won. Since that time 
there has been a special hatred of German in the colonies. It is 
not true that “ Yiddish is the universal language of all these 
colonies.” The younger generation speak Hebrew, and do not 
even untlerstand Yiddish, which is hated on account of the quarrel! 
over its use and because it is an “exile” (Galuth) language. 
Some of the older colonists do speak Yiddish; but may I inform 
* Soldier ” that various forms of Yiddish, containing a smattering 
of Polish, Russian, and Lithuanian words, are spoken in the 
South-East of Europe by Jews who have never seen a German, aml 
who, say what you like about Yiddish being a dialect of German, 
could not understand a sentence of classical German ? 
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I wish “ Soldier” would frankly tell us which colonies he was 
in and what his name is, because I feel sure he has made some 
mistake, and I should like to have the opportunity of clearing up 
his misunderstanding. Is it possible that he visited one of the 
eolonies of German Christians?—I am, Sir, &., 8. ToLtkowsxy. 

57 St. Gabriel’s Road, Cricklewood, N.W. 2. 





(To tne Eptror or rae “ Specrator.’’) 

$ir,—Is not “Soldier” somewhat mistaken regarding the 
colonies he visited when he was in Palestine recently ? From his 
description they would be the German colonies, not the Jewish. 
When I was in Palestine a few years ago I certainly did not see 
German literature and German texts on the walls of the Jewish 
houses, although I did see them in the houses in Sarona and the 
ether German Templar colonies. Nor is Yiddish, as he suggests, 
merely a dialect of German. Yiddish is certainly of German origin, 
but it left Germany with the refugees from the Crusaders who fled 
“to the East of Europe in the Middle Ages. It is still to a large 
extent the language of East European Jews, because the conditions 
under which those people have almost until to-day been compelled 
to live were such as to prevent them from adopting the language 
ef the land as their mother-tongue. 

To my mind the conclusive reply to those who, like your corre- 
epondent, suggest that Zionism is or may be some sort of cover for 
German influence, is the struggle between the German Anti-Zionist 
Jews supported by the German Government on the one side and the 
Zionists of the world—including the Jewish inhabitants of Pales- 
tine—on the other, for the substitution of German for Hebrew as 
the vernacular of the new Jewish settlements in Palestine. This 
struggle was not yet concluded when war broke out, but the prac- 
tically unanimous revolt of the Jews in Palestine against the 
German attack had in effect secured the victory for the Hebraists. 
—lI am, Sir, &., A.sert M. Hyamson. 

The White House, College Road, Cheshunt. 





THE DEEDS OF THE MERCHANT NAVY. 
{To rue Eprron or tHe “ Spectator.’’) 
fm,—Your reference to Typhoon in the Spectator of March 30th 
reminds me of a remark of an old captain whom I knew well. 
Running, near the Pentland Firth, before a gale, he bawled to the 
mate, who was helping at the wheel: “ This would be a good 
vesse! in a storm, I’m thinking.” At the time she was almost 
wnder bare poles.—I am, Sir, &., Perer SINCLAIR. 
Stafford Place, Wick. 





TITHE REDEMPTION. 
(To tHe Eprror or rue “ Specrator.’’) 

Sin,—A “leader” in the Times emphasizes the urgency of tithe 
redemption. There appear to me to be three important factors: 
@) A clerical tithe-owner now receives £107 for every £77 received 
before the war—30 per cent. war profits. The urban vicar, whose 
salary comes from other sources, has no such windfall. In many 
eases the country parson is overpaid and underworked, while his 
town colleague is underpaid and overworked. (2) The farmer, who 
benefits by the rise in the price of corn, no longer pays the tithe 
enless he is also the owner, but the landowner, who often cannot 
increase his rents proportionately and against whom mortgage 
imterest rate may have been raised, is unfairly mulcted. (3) The 
tithe-payer often has a grievance, either because he does not 
“hold” with the actual persuasion or the ecclesiastical methods 
of the incumbent, whom willy-nilly he must support, or because 
he has a shrewd suspicion that in days gone by a part of the tithe 
was applied to uses which have since become a public charge. For 
voluntary redemption to be a success its terms must be both 
inviting and remunerative. I suggest, therefore, the following 
proposals: (1) The value of redemption should be fixed at par and 
the redemption should be a 5 per cent. investment—e.g., an annual 
eharge of £5, to be redeemable by a payment of £100. (2) The 
“redeemer” should have the option of allocating 25 per cent. 
of the capital payment to any of a number of religious or charitable 
ebjects, such as Roman Catholic Church, Free Church Denomina- 
tions, Hospitals, and Theological Scholarships. By such a scheme, 
on the one hand, Church income will not be Jess than in pre-war 
times, and an opportunity will arise for the overdue adjust- 
ment of income as between “fat” and “Jean” livings; while, 
on the other hand, it will pay a landowner to redeem, and remove 
an old grievance by giving him a limited choice in the distribution 
ef part of the funds.—I am, Sir, &c., A Layman in Kpaxt. 





FARM TENANCIES. 

[To tue Eprron or tHe ‘“ Specrator.’’) 
Sir,—Referring to Mr. Dowding’s letter, will you allow me to point 
eut that the hardship of which he complains is largely, if not 
wholly, the result of the system of jobbing agricultural land which 
has lately become the fashion? This is so new a thing that the 
Inland Revenue officials do not recognize it as a business, and 
therefore it escapes Income Tax, &c., and so the man who jobs land 
ean make very large profits with impunity, while the man who 
jobs stocks and shares—or, indeed, anything else—has to hand 
ever a large portion of his profits to the State. The remedy, 
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surely, is simple—treat dealing in land like dealing in anythi 

else, and make it subject to Income Tax and Excess Profits me . 

and the new industry will very soon cease.—I am, Sir, fc. s 
Scarcroft, near Leeds. C. F. De 





(To rae Eprror or re “ Specrator.’’} 
Sir,—I think your correspondent Mr. A. C. Dowding, writing o 
farm tenancies, may be doing some landowners an injustice, Be 
seems to overlook the fact that owners of land receive such an 
inadequate return for their capital that owing to the Present 
excessive tithe, with Land and Income Tax in addition, high Cost of 
labour and materials for upkeep, they are absolutely forced to put 
their farms on the market. It is unusual for a landlord to get 
more than 4 per cent. gross on his capital (the writer only Teceives 
3 per cent.), and when the charges I have mentioned are ‘deducted 
(to say nothing of occasional loss of rent through a bad tenant) 
he has no choice between selling out, mortgaging, or starvation 
and decides to sell, as being the least evil of the three. 
Sir, &c., 


j —I an, 
A Woman Lannowneg, 





PRISONERS OF WAR: EDUCATIONAL 
(To rue Eprror or THe “ Specraror.’’) 
Sir,—Within the past few days repatriated prisoners of war have 
called to deliver personally to me, by word of mouth, messages 
from the heads of several of the educational organizations in 
internment camps in enemy countries served by our Book 
Scheme. What those messages, which have made a deep impression 
upon me, were, from what countries and camps they have come 
and what an agony of suffering lies behind them, it would not . 
prudent for me to attempt to eay. But I ask your permission to 
tell your readers, and all under whose eyes this letter may come, 
what they conveyed to me—namely, that the parcels of educational] 
books which we are sending out, hour by hour and in inc reasing 
numbers, to our brave men who have had the misfortune to fg}! 
into the hands of our enemies are proving invaluable in enabling 
them to resist the demoralizing effects of long imprizonment as 
well as to prepare themselves by serious study to take up improved 
positions on their return from captivity. 

If I could but repeat some of the pathetic stories which have 
reached me there is, I am sure, not a reader of the Spectator who 
would not desire to help us in our work by (a) an offer of books 
(which should always be accompanied by a detailed list); or by 
(b) a donation in money to enable us to buy the up-to-date scien- 
tific and technical works which the men are asking for, and which 
we are sending out by the thousand; or by (c) an offer of personal 
service in the Book Room, where we can find regular employment 
for more voluntary packers, whole- or part-time. 

If it were realized that there are probably more earnest (male) 
students now in these internment camps than in all the Univer- 
sities in the British Empire put together, that there is hardly a 
subject which is not being studied in them, and that we have sent 
out books in as many as forty-nine languages, there would, I am 
sure, be an overwhelming response to my appeal. As the present 
terrible struggle now going on in France is bound to mean a large 
increase in the number of prisoners who will be dependent upon 
our scheme, the urgency of this appeal must be apparent to all. 
In this work there is no overlapping or duplication, for no other 
war charity attempts to do the educational work which we are 
doing, a fact which only serves to emphasize its importance.—} 
am, Sir, &., Aurrep T. Davies, 


Chairman and Hon, Director of the British Prisoners of War Book Scheme 
(Educational), 


Victoria and Albert Museum, South Kensington, S.W. 7. 

[Mental food is quite as necessary as bodily food to the unhappy 
prisoner. In some cases, if we may judge from the reports from 
certain German internment camps, mental food is almost more 
important. The mind which is never distracted from its troubles, 
but revolves continuously and monotonously in a circle of self- 
centred suffering, is in the worst possible condition to last through 
a time of intense trial. If madness does not lie that way, at all 
events demoralization may. Mental refreshment iis not only 4 
positive good, but a preparation for the great national reorganiza- 
tion after the war. We wish heartily to support Sir Alfred 
Davies’s appeal. All offers of help or gifts should be directed to 
Sir Alfred 'T. Davies, K.B.E., C.B., at the address given above.— 
Ep. Spectator.) 


APPEAL. 





“ ANGARIA.” 
(To rue Epiror or tue “ Specrator.’’) 
Smmn,—Before you close this correspondence on Angdria, may I 
quote the classic story of “ Nagr ed-din Hoja,” the Turk of 
Anadilou? The Hoja told his wife over-night that next morning, 
early, he was going either to his garden or to his “ tchiftlik ” 
(farm). “ Say: In sha’ ’llah,” said she. “ No; there is no ‘ Please 
God’ in the case,” said the Hoja; either the baghtcheh or the 
tchiftlik.” His wife again counselled “ D.V.,” but the Hoja would 
have none of it, and the curtain-lecture ended in snores. Next 
morning, at dawn, the Hoja started, but was caught by Turkish 
soldiers, on “ angéria” pressgang duty, and was worked terribly 
hard till late at night, when he was let go home. ‘“ Who's there?” 
said his wife at midnight, in reply to the poor man’s knocks at 
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“ Please God, it is I,” said the exhausted Hoja.—I am, 


the door. 
Hvexu H. Jounson. 


Sir, &e., 
12 Princess Road, Liscard, Cheshire. 





TRANSLATION “ HOWLERS.” © 
{To tae Eprror or tse “ Specrator.’’) 
Sin,—May I add a “ translation ‘ howler ’” to those given by your 
correspondents “J.” and “F. A. A.”? At a large school in the 
South-West of England a master, who was rather curious to test 
the ability of one of the pupils, asked him: ‘‘ What is the English 
translation of Honi soit qui mal y pense?” The unhesitating 
geply was: “ Honey is sweet which you think bitter.” I can 
youch for the truth of this.—I am, Sir, &e., E. B. W. 


{To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Spectator.’’) 

Srr,—In case you may care to publish it, I send you the following 
“howler,” perpetrated in my own family—a decidedly free trans- 
lation. “ Mes souliers me blessent ’’ was translated ‘‘ My soldiers 
bless me ”!—I am, Sir, &c., F. L. Ropwe.t. 


Arrochar, Gerrard’s Cross. 


(To tae Eprror or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—Is it too late for me to add to the tale of “ howlers ”’? These 
have just relieved the tedium of marking terminal examination 
papers. Vacuus viator— The absent-minded roadmender.” II fit 
Vappel aux amateurs de babas—“ He called in a baby specialist.”— 
Iam, Sir, &., Lu. M. Penn. 
County School, Beckenham, Kent. 








’ 





NOTICL.—When “ Correspondence”’ or Articles are signed with 
the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“ Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in agree- 
ment with the views therein expressed or with the mode of expression. 
In such instances, or in the case of “* Letters to the Editor,” insertion 
only means that the matter or point of view is considered of sufficient 
interest and importance to warrant publication. 








POETRY. 
— 

THE BOOKMAN’S TREASURE. 
Hoverine before his shelves with pensive look, 
“ How oft,” he mused, “ his glances o’er them strayed, 
He who’d forget his dinner for a book, 

My son, that, born not for the fighter’s trade, 
Had gladly mid his father’s folios stayed, 
Loving their very forms for what they held, 
A bookman’s bookish son—yet undismayed 
Left home and them by honour’s call impelled. 


But, since no more his loving gaze he’ll set 
Upon his favourites, they uneasy grow; 
They fain would follow, new renown to get 
By aiding those convulsed in battle-throe. 
Time, then, to part; their place no more is here.” 
He smiled—but, smiling, brushed away a tear. 
H. C. Mincain. 








a 
BOOKS. 
eel 
WAR ACCORDING TO CLAUSEWITZ.* 
Masor-GeENERAL Pitcuer has been well inspired in preparing his 
very readable summary of the first volume of Clausewitz, On War, 
for the benefit of civilians as well as soldiers. The old Prussian 
General, who fought at Jena and at Waterloo, was one of the two 
great military writers on strategy whom the Napoleonic Wars 
produced. Like Jomini, his French rival, whom Napoleon described 
as “a poor soldier but a writer with some sane ideas about war,” 
Clausewitz was for a time in the Russian service, and thus enlarged 
his experience. It is safe to say that on modern militarist Germany 
Clausewitz has had a far stronger influence than any other German 
author, not excepting Luther. We do well, therefore, to read 
him not merely for his sound general views on warfare, but clso 
for the light which he throws on the working of the German military 
mind. The civilian reader who may hesitate, thus late in the day, 
to begin his military education may be reminded that President 
Lincoln, after MeClellan’s failure to invade Virginia, collected ao 
great library of military books and pored night after night over the 
pages of Jomini and Clausewitz. As Colonel Henderson points 
out, Lincoln did not learn the art of war, but he learned the invalu- 
able lesson that ‘“ strategy, the art of manceuvring armies, is an 
art in itself, an art which none may master by the light of nature, 
but to which, if he is to attain success, a man must serve a long 
apprenticeship.’’ Lincoln ceased to trust in his own power of direct- 
ing military operations and moving armies here or there according 
to his uninstructed judgment. When he appointed Grant 
to the chief command in 1864, he said: ‘‘ I neither ask nor desire 
to know anything of your plans. Take the responsibility and act, 


* War according to Clausewitz, Edited, with Commentary, by Major-General 
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and call on me for assistance.” Lincoln’s implicit confidence in 
his commander was rewarded a year later by complete victory. 
We do not suppose that all civilians would be taught by Jomini or 
Clausewitz to respect the soldier in his own sphere of action, but 
we cannot help thinking that a little elementary knowledge of the 
principles of strategy, such as may be acquired from this book, 
would be of advantage to those who are set in authority over us, 
as well as to the ordinary citizen who tries to understand the daily 
bulletins, 

Many old disciples of Clausewitz will doubtless be shocked to 
find that Major-General Pilcher has dealt very freely with the 
classic treatise, not only condensing it but rewriting it in his own 
words. Yet it must be confessed that the old strategist had an 
execrable style, even for a German, and that his ponderous and 
oracular sentences have been the despair of many a British soldier 
since On War became a text-book. It is a relief, then, to have the 
principles of Clausewitz stated in a simple and intelligible form, 
with a few interpolated comments to relate those principles to the 
actual war. At the moment the section on ‘‘ the combat which 
with its consequences, moral as well as physical, is the decisive 
factor in war” has an all too vivid interest :— 

‘“‘ Battles are the deciding factors in war, all other activities 
being merely its appendages. The object of a battle is the destruc- 
tion or conquest of the enemy, and in any particular combat the 
enemy is the armed force immediately opposed to us. Now 
we maintain that in most combats, but particularly in great battles, 
the special object for which the battle is fought is of only secondary 
importance compared with the general object, which is the destruc- 
tion of the armed forces of the enemy, and that if the special object 
be achieved without accomplishing this destruction, the most 
important reason for the battle has been left unfulfilled. : 
Theorists of former times held very erroneous views on this matter, 
and considered that by following certain principles and by a small 
destruction of the enemy’s forces at a vital point, so as to paralyse 
him, it was possible to achieve the main object without actual 
destruction of these forces.” 


Clausewitz goes on to point out that by “the destruction of the 
enemy's force’ he means “ a diminution of it relatively greater 
than that on our own side.”’ He continues in a famous passage :— 


‘“* It is, however, not only in physical forces that the vanquished 

suffer, for the moral forces are also sure to be shaken, and in deciding 
whether it be feasible to continue the combat the commander has 
to take these moral forces into consideration. The comparative 
strength of the physical forces is, as a rule, difficult to estimate 
during a battle, but there are two things by which the moral forces 
can be gauged. These are loss of ground and the state of our 
reserves. The calls which we have made on these as compared 
with those which we have reason to believe the —_ to have made 
on his, in order to maintain the equilibrium, clearly demonstrate 
on which side the moral superiority lies. It must never be for- 
gotten that men who have been for a long time engaged are more 
or less like cinders which have burnt themselves out. Their 
ammunition as well as their physical and moral energy is in the 
process of becoming exhausted, and irrespective of their diminution 
in numbers they are of much less fighting value than they were at 
the beginning of the combat. Consequently the loss of moral 
force may be measured by the reserves which it has been found 
necessary to o into action. Lost ground and want of fresh 
reserves are, therefore, generally the principal causes which deter- 
mine a retreat, unless, indeed, this retreat be rendered necessary in 
order to conform to the movement of the rest of the army. Every 
combat is, therefore, a bloody and destructive trial of strength 
between the moral and physical forces ranged on each side. Who- 
ever at the close has the greater amount of both left is the conqueror. 
Defeat is generally attributable to a loss of moral force, and after a 
decision has been arrived at the moral forees reach a still lower ebb. 
A deterioration in morale is, therefore, the chief factor in the 
destruction of the enemy’s fighting power, and this is the real 
object of the combat. By this means the spirit of the whole is 
broken.” 
Clausewitz then remarks that the only certain test of victory is 
afforded by the refusal of the defeated adversary to continue the 
contest. The casualty returns issued by either side are never 
exact, and, as we know from the boastful German despatches, 
** even the statement of the trophies captured is seldom to be abso- 
lutely relied on.’’ The battles of the Marne and the Somme were 
thus true victories in the view of Clausewitz. 

The strategist’s remarks on the use of reserves are also most 
apposite :— 

‘‘ If a combat was not actually decided against us before rein- 
foreements arrived and put a new complexion on matters, the 
temporary disadvantage which occurred before the arrival of rein- 
forcements may be looked on merely as a phase in the battle.” 

Clausewitz recalls Frederick's experience at Kunersdorf in 1759, 
where his right wing at the first rush carried the Mihlberg with its 
seventy-two guns defending the Russian left, but the Prussian left 
wing failed against a tenacious enemy and the day ended in the worst 
defeat that Frederick ever had. It was the opinion of Clausewitz 
that the “ final decision is mostly affected by the relative number of 
fresh reserves remaining at the last.’’ Again, “* the commander who 
carries to the farthest the principle of conducting the combat 
with the greatest economy of forces, and makes the most of the 
moral effect of strong reserves, goes the surest way to victory.” 
That was Napoleon’s way, and the maxim ought to be continually 
remembered now that we are told daily how the Germans attacked 
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this or that position in seemingly overwhelming numbers and were 
thrown back or checked. To use the fewest possible men to achieve 
a result is the mark of a great General, and Sir Douglas Haig has, 
we think, satisfied the test laid down by Clausewitz. The remark 
that “a battle on parallel fronts and without an action against the 
flank will seldom yield as great results as one in which the defeated 
army has been turned or has been compelled to change front ’’ must 
have haunted the German Generals since this battle began, for the 
fronts remain parallel and the flank attacks have yielded no resul®. 
Clausewitz points out also that the reserves should, if possible, be 
used in a new direction instead of being gradually fed into the battle- 
line to support the exhausted troops—a pregnant observation on 
which we need not comment. We might go on quoting indefi- 
nitely, but we must content ourselves with one more very well 
known passage on the text that omelettes cannot be made without 
breaking eggs. After pouring contempt on the eighteenth-century 
‘“ Brahmins” who tried to carry on war without bloodshed, and 
contrasting them with Napoleon, he says :— 

“Not only a correct conception of war, but also experience 

teaches us to expect great decisions only as the outcome of great 
battles. Even Napoleon would not have seen the day of Ulm, 
which was unique in its way, if he had shrunk from the idea of 
shedding blood. The capitulation of Mack’s army is only to be 
regarded as a second crop resulting from the fear instilled by the 
victories gained by Napoleon in preceding campaigns. It is not 
only rash generals who have sought to complete their work by 
venturing to fight a decisive battle, but at and successful ones 
have also done so, and we may rest satisfied with their verdict on 
this important question. Let us never hear of generals who conquer 
without bloodshed. If slaughter be a horrible thing, that is a 
ground for thinking twice before we commit ourselves to war, but 
it is no reason for blunting our sword on account of feelings of 
humanity, for if we do so someone will step in with a sharp one 
and lop off our limbs.” 
The modern German Generals may have carried that principle to 
fantastic lengths, but they believe firmly in it, and will not be 
deterred by the most appalling losses from pursuing their aims so 
long as they have reserves available. Until the German reserves 
are finished, the battle will no doubt continue. 





THE CASE FOR THE CLASSICS IN AMERICA.* 
Iw view alike of its source, and the range and character of its 
testimony, this is by far the most impressive defence of the classics 
that we have yet seen. The movement in favour of the further 
restriction of classical studies in the Secondary Schools, Colleges, 
and Universities in the United States has developed concurrently 
with, though on somewhat different lines from, that on this side of the 
Atlantic. In America the aim of the would-be reformers is primarily 
to reduce the already limited facilities for the study of Latin, and 
to a less extent of mathematics, and in the interests of national 
‘efficiency to establish national education on a utilitarian basis 
which shall secure the predominance of science, modern languages, 
and economics. This volume is the outcome of a Conference on 
Classical Studies in Liberal Education held at Princeton in June, 
1917. It contains a record of the addresses delivered at the Con- 
ference, with an Introduction by Mr. West, Dean of the Graduate 
School at Princeton, a collection of statements of ‘‘ nearly 300 
competent observers representing the leading interests in modern 
life,” and tables of statistics. To avoid the suspicion of pro- 
fessional bias, classical teachers have been excluded except where 
they happen to be heads or authorized representatives of institutions, 
But no one can gainsay the contention of the editors that the 
testimony thus collected, ‘‘ with very occasional variation in its 
degree of conviction or of emphasis on one or another factor, con- 
verges steadily to one main conclusion, namely, that classical 
studies are of essential value in the best type of liberal education, 
and that wherever the classics are well taught the results are 
satisfactory." The tables of statistics reveal “‘the general and 
decided superiority of classical over non-classical students in the 
chief school and college studies.’’ Thus the book is “‘ a fresh con- 
tribution of original value for all who wish to know on what sort 
of evidence the case for the classics rests,’’ because it is drawn 
not only from the records ef schools and colleges but from the 
deliberate judgment of men of many minds in various fields of 
human endeavour. ‘“‘It is not the evidence of mere tradition 
but of newly proved success."’ Otherwise one might discount the 
testimony of witnesses themselves brought up under a régime in 
which the curriculum was more severely restricted to classics and 
mathematics. But this is no academic or literary counterblast. It 
rests on a far broader basis than the eloquent and brilliant plea 
for the retention and extension of classical studies put for- 
ward by America’s most distinguished essayist, Mr. Paul Elmer 
More, in his Aristocracy and Justice (reviewed in these columns in 
the issue of May 20th, 1916). At the same time it powerfully reinforces 
his argument that humanistic studies more than any other are 
needed to foster and develop that intellectual aristocracy of which 
America is in peculiar need at the moment. The editors do not 
claim that the volume represents a unanimous consensus of all 
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leading Americans. The honoured name of President Eliot of 
Harvard is absent from the list of witnesses, and regretful mention 
is more than once made of his championship of the modern curri- 
culum at the expense of Greek. The utilitarians have doubtless 
issued their manifestoes and statements, though it is greatly to be 
doubted whether they have put forth anything so weighty, so 
well “‘ documented,”’ or even so convincing on the practical side 
as this volume. Nowhere have we seen better materials for an 
answer to parents and guardians who complain of waste of time on 
studies which did them no good. Here we have the testimony 
of men who have succeeded in the most go-ahead country in the 
world. Again and again we meet the statement that a knowledge 
of the classics will give a man a larger chance of success in life 
than he could otherwise have. 

Of the addresses delivered at the Conference, the most brilliant 
and suggestive is that of Senator Lodge. It is inspired throughout 
by the spirit of the quotation with which it ends: ‘‘ where there 
is no vision the people perish.” He is no enemy of science, but 
he insists that applied science has in our times ministered to physical 
comfort end leaves the soul of man untouched. And in pleading 
for a stay of judgment before we consign the literature of Greece, 
and Rome to the scrapheap he is chiefly moved by contemplating 
“the performances of the most diversely and thoroughly educated 
people in the world from whom we have so largely borrowed in 
the way of education "’ :— 

‘ When I have seen that people develop to the highest point the 

science of destroying human lives, as perhaps was to have been 
expected ; when ¥ have seen them produce an organized barbarism 
far surpassing in its savage efficiency any that has ever afflicted 
the world; when I have witnessed the deeds wrought by the 
products of the most modern and improved methods of education 
which surpass in wanton destruction, in equally wanton cruelty, 
in sheer naked horror, anything which history can show; when 
I have beheld all this I have seriously doubted whether the most 
modern education has keen quite such a complete success as its 
advocates assert.” 
There are many other remarkable passages in this address. We 
must confine ourselves to the one in which Senator Lodge justifies 
the assertion that “in the literature of the past were uncovered 
the foundations of the very sciences which would now consign the 
classics to oblivion ’’—a point also dwelt on with great force by 
Dr. Osborn, the President of the American Museum of Natura! 
History in New York. The President of the American Chemical 
Society is at one with the Professor of Geology at Princeton in 
asserting that the men who do best are those who have had a broad, 
thorough training in Latin and Greek. Equally remarkable is the 
testimony of great engineers and railwaymen to the value of 
humanistic studies in developing leadership—notably in the address 
of Mr. Johnson, President of the Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
Philadelphia, and the message of Mr. Fairfax Harrison, President 
of the Southern Railway and Chairman of the Committee on National 
Defence of the American Railway Association. Mr. Johnson's 
words are worth quoting :— 

“* More than anything else the world needs those able to think, 
and by reason of independent thinking able to assume leadership. 
Business and financial leaders may be evolved from the discipline 
which is essential to success in business and finance. Political 
leadership may be evolved from the game of politics. The leader- 
ship of mind and spirit is nurtured on the discipline which is found 
in liberal studies, in knowledge of the facts of history, in com- 
munion with the great minds of the past, in the cultivation of the 
powers of concentration and reasoning which experience has shown 
is best derived from the study of the classics, by the toil of mathe- 
matics and the mastery of philosophy.”’ 

The ‘‘ statements "’ are headed by the testimony of four Presidents, 
Wilson, Taft; Roosevelt, and Cleveland—all strong supporters of 
the continuance of the classics in academic education, and the 
first and last unwavering believers in their indispensable value. 
The present Secretary of State, Mr. Lansing, supports their ex- 
tension, and two of his predecessors, Mr. Root and Mr. Foster, 
advocate their maintenance in undiminished force. Mr. Foster, 
we may note, declares against the elective system. Mr. Hoover, 
the Food Administrator; the Governors of Massachusetts and 
Pennsylvania; Mr. Champ Clark, the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives; ex-Senator Hoar; and Senator Saulsbury sub- 
stantially share these views. We pass over the long procession of 
Presidents of Universities, Colleges, and heads of leading schools, 
but may call attention to the statement of fifty Professors, or one- 
time Professors, of Mathematics, Mechanical, Civil, and Electrical 
Engineering, Economics, Botany, Zoology, Psychology, Modern 
Languages, and Philosophy, in Cornell University: ‘‘ We should 
prefer as students of our respective subjects those who have included 
both Greek and Latin among their preparatory studies rather 
than those who have neglected those studies in favour of modern 
languages or of our own respective subjects.’’ Even more remark- 
able is the unanimity with which leading railwaymen, bankers, 
and heads of the great Trust and Insurance Companies insist on 
the disciplinary value of classical study, and its practical service 
in developing character, resourcefulness, and the art of handling 
men. The statements of the representatives of the Ministry, few ™ 
number, but carefully chosen among leading theologians, and 
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those of the members of the legal profession are equally pronounced 
in favour of the classics; and Mr. Gregory, a former President of 
the American Bar Association, utters perhaps the strongest of the 
many protests to be found in the whole book against the utilitarian 
view of education. ‘‘ Nothing in my judgment is more demoralizing 
than to put constantly before the ingenuous youth of the nation 
the question whether or not the study of this, that, or the other 
gubject will enable them the better to earn a living or to make 
money. You might just as well discuss with them whether it pays 
to be patriotic, self-sacrificing, and heroic.’ The evidence of 
doctors and professors of medicine is almost as strong. One of 
them reminds us that in Dunglison’s medical dictionary there are 
approximately forty-one thousand words, of which twenty thousand 
are derived from the Greek and twenty-one thousand from the Latin, 
French, Saxon, and English languages. We have already spoken 
of the Engineers, but may call attention to the striking state- 
ments of Mr. Corthell, President of the American Institute of 
Consulting Engineers in 1915, and the Professors of Engineering in 
the University of Michigan. There remains the most impressive 
testimony of all—that of some thirty leading representatives of 
the Physical and Natural Sciences, including the Directors of the 
Yerkes and Mount Wilson Observatories, two ex-Presidents of the 
American Physical Society ; the President and two ex-Presidents 
of the American Chemical Society ; the President of the Geological 
Association of America in 1916, the Chief Hydrographer, and the 
Director of the Carnegie Institute. The strongest testimony is 
that of the Chairman of the Department of Chemistry at Princeton, 
but there is a general consensus that the ablest men in science are 
those who have had a classical training. Mr. McCay adds that 
“ our assistants and instructors [in chemistry] who have had Greek 
in addition to Latin, our A. B. graduates, have turned out to be 
the most brilliant of all.”” Journalism is represented by the editors 
of the Sun, New York Times, Atlantic Monthly, Scribner's, Outlook, 
Philadelphia Ledger, and the Nation. The statements of professors 
of modern languages, English, history, political science, philosophy, 
sociology, and Oriental studies tell the same tale, and the@epre- 
sentatives of the fine arts are to a man strongly pro-humanist, 
Architects, painters, and sculptors are agreed that no education 
is real which leaves the classics out. 

In many of these statements there is a strongly expressed opinion 
that while classical studies are indispensable, or at the lowest of 
equal value with science, there is room for considerable improvement 
in the methods of teaching. Quite as general is the opposition 
to the elective system. The view that the American boy is in 
danger of becoming soft, and “‘ the soft boy of the present day 
needs hard things,” is shared by schoolmasters and men of business. 
As one of the Trust Presidents puts it, ‘‘ the su' stitution of things 
that are easy and that come naturally to a boy, and permitting him 
to do only the things he likes, are failing to educate him as he 
should be educated.’”” We have been much impressed by the 
contrast between this book and the tone adopted by many writers 
in the Cambridge Essays on Education recently reviewed in these 
columns. Here there is no surrender of the maxims yadera 7a xadd 
or res severa est verum gaudium. To sum up, this is 1.0 half-hearted 
apolcgia for the classics ; it carries the war into the enemy’s country. 
It is quite as much an assault on applied science as a defence of 
humanism, 





SAMUEL PEPYS.* 
Ir was only natural that the late President of the Pepys Club, 
to whom all lovers of literature are so much indebted, should 
view the subject of his labours in a more serious light than that 
in which the public have agreed to regard him; but to base the 
fame of Pepys upon his solid merits as a conscientious Civil Servant, 
which apparently Dr. Wheatley wished to do, is to misapprehend 
the true nature of his claim to our remembrance. It is the peculiar 
virtue of a Civil Servant to make his work necessary and himself 
superfluous; to organize his Department so well that when he 
ceases to control its movements the machinery he has created 
shoyld work smoothly on, undisturbed by the change in the guiding 
hand upon its levers. So it always has been. Now and again, 
by some happy accident, the tide of official promotion sweeps into 
power a man with the true bureaucratic genius. For a time he 
is the Colossus of his office, and perhaps even cuts a considerable 
figure in the world at large; and then he is superannuated and 
gathered to his fathers; and in a fewmore years nothing remains to 
mark his transit, except his initials on documents mouldering 
in remote pigeon-holes, and a vague tradition current amongst 
the Heads of Sections that ‘‘ A. B.” originated the procedure with 
regard to Treasury circulars which was superseded by the Order 
in Council of 1897. We cannot imagine Pepys himself, with all 
aie passion for respectability and the good report of men, being 
willing to barter his unique reputation for so frigid an immortality. 
We remember him, not for what he did, but for what he was. 
We remember his vivid enjoyment of the good things of life: a 
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good play, a good sermon, a good book, or a good dinner; we 
delight in his quaint bargainings with his conscience, his strange 
devices to evade the bonds he laid upon himself, and the stranger 
ecandour with which he tells us of them; we rejoice in the odd 
flashes of genuine human feeling, of kindliness and sympathy and 
honest remorse for past misdoings, which emerge from the thick 
mist of sordid vice and hypocrisy with which so much of his life 
was clouded. Pepys the Diarist holds a peculiar position in our 
memories from which Pepys the Secretary to the Admiralty would 
be ill advised to attempt to oust him; he has nothing to gain by 
demanding « share of that cold respect which is all we can extend 
to many men of immeasurably higher character, such as Sir Charles 
Trevelyan or Sir James Stephen. 

The present volume is composed of a number of short papers 
read before the Club at their various meetings, of which perhaps 
the three contributed by Dr. D'Arcy Power on the medical history 
of Mr. Pepys and his wife make the largest positive addition to 
the previous stock of information on the subject. It is a real 
satisfaction to be able to believe, on reasonably sound evidence, 
that certain of the darker shades in Pepys’s character may fairly 
be attributed to constitutional defects. Mr. Pepys Cockerell’s 
analysis of the portraits of Pepys is also a noteworthy contribution, 
although we cannot help regretting that he condemns as spurious 
the medallion portrait by Le Marchant, now in the British Museum, 
in which, notwithstanding Mr. Cockerell’s anathema, we fancy we 
can detect a very distinct and most pleasing resemblance to the 
Diarist. 





WILLIAM McTAGGART.* 

THE art of painting is complicated by the possibility of great diversity 
of aim. It is constantly fluctuating between ideals of creation and 
representation. Painters are obliged to express themselves in 
terms of the visible world, and too many people, both those who 
paint and those who look at pictures, are content when something 
recognizable has been attained. Hence it arises that painting 
in its lower branches becomes merely the art of reminiscence. A 
landscape is admired because we remember a scene like the one 
represented when we were enjoying a holiday, or a figure subject 
pleases because we have seen people “ just like that.’’ In fact, the 
pleasure derived from the painting is at second hand. The memory 
of some pleasant emotion is revived ; no new sensation is created. 
But in art in its highest forms the creative element is dominant. 
We do not admire Michelangelo because his figures remind us 
of something we have already seen in the world, but because he 
exalts our spirit by the sense of a new-created world. This applies 
equally to landscape art. Turner in his “ Agrippina Landing with 
the Ashes of Germanicus ’”’ appeals neither to our memories of the 
ruins of Rome, nor to archaeological reconstructions. The picture 
produces what Mr. Berenson ¢alls “ aesthetic ecstasy,’’ and in the 
joy of experiencing this sensation every other consideration vanishes. 
The late William McTaggart could hardly claim to be classed among 
the great creators of painting; his art was that of reminiscence, 
not merely the reminiscence of locality, for he reached a good 
deal higher than this lowest form of landscape-painting. This 
painter in his later work aimed at recalling in us by means of his 
pictures the emotions felt before a given phase of Nature. This he 
succeeded best in doing in the case of sea pictures, vividly calling up 
the feeling of the freshness of the sea with its purity of light, colour, 
and movement. He achieved this by simple means, for he 
avoided elaborate compositions, and latterly painted even his big 
pictures out of doors, gaining thereby, owing to his great technical 
accomplishment, the freshness and accidental charm of a sketch. 
McTaggart relied chiefly on light and colour for his effects ; design 
played very little part in his work, which is almost elementary in 
composition. This was perhaps inevitable, as he seems to have 
used dark masses with the greatest reluctance, thereby limiting his 
resources. This limitation was, of course, done with the purpose 
of enforcing his use of luminous colour. Mr. Caw has written a most 
sympathetic study not only of the painter's art but also of his 
character, and brings out the charm and good-heartedness of his 
friend. 





THE ART OF KEEPING WELL.t 
Dr. MacrieE has written an admirably interesting book. It is 
intended to help the ordinary man or woman. Unlike too many 
writers of text-books on health, the author really keeps in view the 
needs of everyday life, and realizes that to most of us the pursuit 
of health is, and must remain, subordinate to the main business of 
our lives. The book is a popular one, and could be read with profit 
by those who had no previous knowledge of hygiene or physiology. 
Perhaps at the moment it is to the particularly excellent and com- 
prehensive section on dietetics that the reader will turn with the 
greatest interest. Unfortunately we lack space adequately to 
summarize Dr. Macfie’s special points. Broadly speaking, however, 
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he is in favour of as varied a diet as possible, largely on the score of 
thus ensuring an adequate supply of the revolutionary and elusive 
vitamine. He is no puritan and has no palms raised to heaven over 
caviare, devilled bones, or a glass of port if we can get them. He 
insists most strongly on the extra nutritive value of food which is 
eaten at leisure end with enjoyment. He quotes @ propos of this an 
interesting experiment made by the Russian man of science Pavlov 
as to the effect of pleasurable anticipation on gastric activity :— 
“If food is introduced into a dog’s stomach without the dog 
seeing, smelling, and chewing it, digestion proceeds very unsatis- 
factorily. Pavlov compared two dogs in this way. Into the 
stomach of each dog 100 grains of meat were introduced ; but one 
of the dogs was allowed to see and smell food while the meat was 
being introduced. The result was that the dog which had had its 
digestive juices excited through its sense of sight and smell digested 
30 grains of the meat in 90 minutes, whereas the other dog in the 
same time only digested 6 grains.” 
The housewife will find this whole chapter most helpful. There are 
analytical tables of the protein and caloric values of most of the 
principal foods, with notes as to their “ availability.’’ The Chittenden 
and Hutchison standards are given in brief, with comparisons with 
some of the findings of the Belgian Relief Committee. The chapters 
on Fresh Air, Sleep, and Muscular Activity would be most useful 
and interesting to boys or young men. For example, the present 
writer’s copy of the book has already been bespoken by the local 
Scoutmaster, who proposes to found a short course of hygienic 
lessons, for the élite of his troop, upon the entertaining array of facts 
given under these headings. 





FICTION. 


MARY OF THE WINDS.* 
Tse materials for these stories and sketches, the author tells us, 
have been mostly gathered from old people living in the remote 
parts of Kerry. ‘Therein lie their strength and their weakness. 
They are full of poetry and pathos, folk-lore and old superstitions. 
But this is the hour of the young, and these tales, though often 
dealing with the effect of the war, are almost entirely concerned 
with its influence on the old or middle-aged. They throw no light 
on the movements and forces which have kept the majority of 
Irishmen aloof from the struggle. The passionate grief of the 
mothers in ‘‘ Irish Tears ’’ or the more restrained sorrow of the 
fathers in ‘‘ The Farmers’ Sons” is void of any anti-English ani- 
mosity. The widow distraught by her loss curses the Kaiser. 
John Casey is moved to ask : ‘‘ Is there no God this day to be listening 
to the roar rising from the great wheel, turning through the night 
of storm, to tear to pieces the gentlemen of the world and with 
them our hearts?” In the very old the attitude is sometimes 
one of extreme detachment, or, as with old Breda, of a curious 
exultation in the sins and joys of her youth. The most attractive 
of these old people is Jerry O'Flaherty, a gardener with a passion 
for his work. He moves with his employers to a new house and 
lays out a new garden. When the new house is burned down 
and the family scattered he remains on. September, the month 
of fate for the household, brings fresh disasters, but nothing can 
dislodge Jerry from his post. He labours by night and day; in 
the delirium of his illness he is always among his flowers and 
recovers by sheer force of will: ‘ tis better to dig in the moonlight 
than to lie on the bed”’; and when one of the family, ‘‘who came 
home in the spring, asked after his health, the answer was that 
only two veronicas had been killed by the winter's frost.” Of the 
legends, that which gives its name to the collection tells of a woman 
who sold her soul to a strange harper for fairy gold which nobody 
would touch, who strove in vain to cancel her bargain, but was 
saved by the winds which scattered the gold, and bore her soul 
to rest. This is told with great charm in that slightly idealized 
version of peasant narration adopted by Lady Gregory and other 
writers. The story of the farmer who married a beautiful girl 
who would not live in the country, but forced him to exchange 
comfort and prosperity for a hand-to-mouth existence in the town 
as a fiddler,is familiar to us. The woman ruined his life, but he 
never ceased to love her. ‘‘God! how I loved that woman! 
More than all the great world and all in it, north and south, east 
and west; but a woman from the town, your Honour, and a man 
from the country can never, should never, no never marry at all ; 
but tell me now, wouldn't it be a queer thing now if it was not 
to myself I’d be fretting at all?’ The turn of phrase is often 
quite magical, as in the description of the girl whom the belated 
fiddler saw in a dream when he had lost his way in a fog. ‘‘ She 
had much scenery to her face, eyes as blue as a calm sea, and three 
acres of golden hair hanging from her head.” This is one of the 
few cheerful tales in the book; another is of “‘ Foxy John,” the 
blind boy who recovered his sight after many fabulous adventures ; 
a third is that of the young man who heroically cheated the horo- 
scope which foretold that he would be struck by lightning on his 
wedding-day. ‘‘The Cobbler” is simply a record of racy talk 
among village gossips; ‘‘ A Song” describes the experience of a 


1. wey of the Winds, and other Tales, By Enedeen, London: John Murray, 
. net, 








visitor to two convents, in Ireland and Spain, and the transfor. 
mation of a child into a Mother Superior ; while “‘ Over the Hills * 
is the unofficial diary of a Government Inspector sent to report on 
fishermen’s homes in the South of Ireland. But whatever the 
theme, the treatment is fresh and poetical. Within the limits 
we have mentioned above, “ Enedeen”’ is a most sympathetic 
observer, with a remarkable gift of recording or coining rare and 
expressive turns of speech. 





READABLE Novets.—The Invisible Foe. By Mrs. Crichton Miln. 
(A Story Adapted from the Popular Play by Walter Hackett.) 
(Jarrolds. 6s. net.)—Like all novels adapted from plays, this smells a 
little of the footlights, though the writer of the story gets a good 
deal of character analysis into it. Nevertheless. By Olive 
Wadsley. (Cassell and Co. 6s. net.)}—A political story in which 
the hero has to make considerable sacrifices to attain success, 











SOME BOOKS OF THE WEE K, 
[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review.) 





The Megalithic Culture of Indonesia. By W. J. Perry. (Manchester 
University Press and Longmans and Co. 12s. 6d. net.}—Mr, 
Perry’s examination of the prehistoric stone monuments in the 
East Indian Archipelago, the Philippines, Formosa, the Malay 
Peninsula, Burma, and Assam may seem at first of somewhat 
remote interest, but it really illuminates one of the fundamental 
problems of archaeology. His conclusion is that the Indonesian 
monuments were all the work of a stone-using people who migrated 
to the islands in search of gold and pearls, introduced civilized 
arts, founded hereditary castes and priesthoods with a cult of the 
sun and a belief in a sky-world, and then disappeared. This very 
able essay goes to strengthen the view held by Dr. Rivers and 
Professor Elliot Smith that megaliths ail the world over were the 
work @f people sharing a common culture and a common worship 
of the sun. Between Stonehenge and Zimbabwe, Carnac and the 
Pyramids, there is, then, some direct connexion. 


New Towns after the War. By New Townsmen. (J. M. Dent and 
Sons. 1s. net.)—In this spirited and stimulating pamphlet the 
authors urge that as a million new houses will be required in the 
five years after peace returns, mainly at the cost of the State, it 
would be better in every way to build a hundred “ garden cities, 
accommodating in the most efficient and comfortable way between 
four and five millions of people.’””’ The programme is heroic, but 
they contend that it is entirely practicable. They have yet to 
consider the views of the four or five millions of people who might 
not want to remove far away from their present homes. 


The Bibliography of the Works of Robert Louis Stevenson compiled 
by the late Colonel Prideaux appears in a new and much revised 
edition uniform with the ‘‘ Pentland” Stevenson (F. Hollings, 
12s. 6d. net). It is the work of Mrs. Luther S. Livingston, of 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, who has discovered some American 
editions of ‘‘ Macaire’ and other pieces that had escaped Colonel 
Prideaux. The size and complexity of the bibliography attest 
anew the popularity of ‘ R. L. 8.” 


The Development of the British West Indies, 1700-1763. By 
F. W. Pitman. (H. Milford. 10s. 6d. net.)—This valuable book, 
based on original research, is specially interesting in regard to the 
trade between the West Indies and the American Colonies. The 
Molasses Act of 1733, which the House ef Commons passed three 
years running before the House of Lords would accept it, proved 
to be a main factor in the revolt of the Colonies, as soon as Pitt 
began to enforce it a quarter of a century later. The Act was 
passed at the demand of the sugar-planters, who wanted a monopoly 
of the trade with North America, and resented the competition of 
the French, Dutch, and Spanish islands. The Americans strongly 
objected to losing these foreign markets for their grain, timber, and 
livestock, and for years practised a systematic evasion of the Act. 
It is significant that the duties collected on molasses imported into 
America seldom exceeded £200 a year until 1750, and only begaa to 
yield a regular and substantial revenue from 1760. But the 
discontent thus occasioned cost us dear. 


Alcohol : its Action on the Human Organism. (Stationery Office 
2s. 6d. net.)—The Central Control Board in November, 1916, 
appointed an expert Advisory Committee to consider the physio- 
logical action of alcohol. The provisional conclusions of the Com- 
mittee are stated in this interesting little book. Lord D’Abernon 
sums up the physiological view as follows :— 

‘**(a) That the main action of alcohol (apart from the effects 
of its continued excessive use) is confined to the nervous system ; 
(6) that alcohol is narcotic rather than stimulant in action; 
(c) that its nutritional value is strictly limited ; (d) that its habitual 
use as an aid to work is physiologically unsound; and (e) that 
the ordinary use of alcohol should not only be moderate, but should 
also be limited to the consumption of beverages of adequate dilution, 
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taken at sufficient intervals of time to prevent a persistent dele- 
terious action on the tissues.” 


The Committee hold aloof from the social, economic, and moral 
issues involved. 





The April number of the Geographical Journal (2s.) contains an 
excellent and timely paper by Dr. E. W. G. Masterman on ‘‘ The 
Jordan Valley and its Lakes,” dealing with country in which 
General Allenby is now operating. There is also an account, by 
Lieutenant Wordie, with a chart, of ‘‘ The Drift of the ‘ Endurance,’ ” 
Sir E. H. Shackleton’s Antarctic ship, in the Weddell Sea in 1915. 





Mr. Whitney Warren has sent us an interesting pamphlet by him- 
self on The Just Claims of Italy (50 cents), in which the questions of 
the Trentino, Trieste, and the Adriatic are clearly explained with 
the help of some very instructive little maps. The Italian case 
seems to the author, as it does to us, to be based solely on reason and 


justice. 





The Book of Joshua. Edited by G. A. Cooke. (Cambridge 
University Press. 2s. 3d. net.)—Canon Cooke has revised his 
scholarly edition of Joshua, incorporating notes on the latest 
discoveries of the Palestine Exploration Fund. His historical and 
geographical comments are of special interest just now, when 
General Allenby’s men are moving among the places famous in 
early Hebrew story. The Israelites first tried to enter Canaan 
from the south, but failed where General Allenby succeeded. Their 
successful invasion after the long wandering in the desert was made 
from the eastward across the Jordan to Jericho, along the route 
which British troops have just traversed in the reverse direction. 


a Study in Political Geography. 3y C. B. Fawcett, 
(Clarendon Press. 3s. net.)—This able and suggestive little book 
is a good introduction to the study of a most difficult subject. The 
author inclines to the view that an impassable swamp is as good a 
natural frontier as any, and that rivers often became boundaries 
because they flowed through marshy valleys, like the Lower Danube, 
But swamps become drained and lose their old efficacy as barriers, 
and the author does not favour the river boundary, though he 
underrates, we think, the advantage of a definite and permanent 
dividing-line such as the course of a broad stream provides. Hig 
closing chapter on “‘ The Evolution of Frontiers ” is of great interest, 
especially for the remarks on the difficulty of rearranging the 
Western and Southern Slav lands with due regard to racial, economic, 
and military considerations when “‘ the dominant fact of national 
distributions is that of intermixture.” No perfection of frontiers, 
he adds, can alone secure peace. 


Frontiers : 





Norman Institutions. By C. H. Haskins. (H. Milford. 12s, 
net.)—Professor Haskins of Harvard has at last collected, in a 
revised form, his patient studies of the Constitutional history of 
Normandy, from the reign of William the Conqueror to that of 
John. The influence of the Norman Conquest upon England cannot 
be understood unless we know how the Norman Dukes ruled in 
their own Duchy before and after 1066, and Professor Haskins’s 
scholarly treatise, based on many years of research, supplies the 
information. He pictures the Normans as extremely able organizers, 
receptive of new ideas, in a slovenly and conservative age, and helps 
us to realize that Harold’s loosely knit England had as little chance 
of resisting Norman penetration as Russia in dissolution had 
when Germany dropped her Pacificist cloak and appeared in 
her true colours. Professor Haskins opens many new lines of in- 
vestigation in this masterly book. We may call attention to his 
theory that the systematic distribution by William of the burden 
of knight-service in England was modelled on an earlier Norman plan 
with a unit of ten knights, and to his highly interesting treatment 
of the early Norman jury, from which there is no doubt the English 
jury took its rise. 


The Divine Liturgy of the Presanctified of St. Gregory the Dialogist. 
The Greek Text with a rendering in English. (Williams and 
Norgate. 3s. 6d. net.)—This finely printed little book, the latest 
addition to a series of service-books used in the Orthodox Greek 
Church in London, will interest students of liturgies. The English 
version is excellent, and makes accessible some prayers and responses 
of great beauty. The Liturgy of the Presanctified, which is a 
communion of the reserved elements in Lent, is now celebrated 
only in the Greek Church, but it is of great antiquity. The practice 
existed long before it was sanctioned by the Council of Constan- 
tinople in 691. The liturgy, attributed to St. Gregory the Dialogist, 
the Pope who is usually called St. Gregory the Great and who 
founded the Gregorian school of Church music, was probably 
written about 710, a century after his death. 


Works oF REFERENCE.—The Annual Register for 1917. (Longmans 
and Co, 24s. net.)—It is very convenient to have so promptly 
this record of the past year, with its many great events. The course 
of the war is outlined briefly but clearly in the first three chapters, 
and the Mesopotamian and Dardanelles Commission Reports are 
summarized towards the end of the book. The review of home 





affairs is commendably dispassionate, and the section devoted to 
Russia in particular is well done. The Official Year-Book of the 
Church of England (S.P.C.K., 2s. 6d. net), now in its thirty-sixth 
year, contains much information in a compact form for which one 
would seek vainly elsewhere. The summary of the proceedings of 
Convocation and the brief reports of the Bishops overseas are among 
the interesting features of this useful compilation. 











The World’s Battle Fronts at a Glance (G. Philip and Son, 1s. 3d.) 
is a useful little pamphlet, containing thirty-two small coloured 
maps of the many areas in which there is or has been fighting. The 
Western Front is given as it was in March before the enemy offensive. 

Messrs. Edward Stanford have published an instructive coloured 
Map of Europe, Africa, and Western Asia (2s. 6d net), showing 
the areas embraced by Mittel-Europa and Mittel-Afrika. Probably 
the Pan-German dreams are by now more ambitious still. 








NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 





ee 
Brighouse (H.), The Silver Lining, cr 8vo............ (Hodder & Stoughton) net 6/6 
Brown (J. H.), Gold amid the Grey, cr 8VO.............0ceeees (R.T.8.) net 3/0 
Buckroge (J. E.), The Silent Legion, cr 8vo.......... (Hodder & Stoughton) net 6/0 
Capper (J. B.), Twenty-five Trifles in Verse, cr 8vo....(Chatto & Windus) net 2/6 
ee Gn Se, (ON. WN oo 05 sks cccecarsacs vhs ceankall (Glaisher) net 4/0 
Cooper (Major E.), Tommies of the Line, and other Poems, cr 8vo(H. Jenkins) net 3/6 
Delille (P. A.) and others, Malaria in Macedonia, cr 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) net 6,0 
Drew (Kate), The Revival at Broad Lane, 8vo...... ....»+(Marshall Bros.) net 6,0 
Durkin (D, L.), The Fighting Men of Canada: Poems, 8vo..(E, Macdonald) net 6 
Edwards (A, H.), Paris through an Attic, cr 8vo.............. (Dent) net 0 
Ferraby (H. C.), The Imperial British Navy, cr 8vo........ (H. Jenkins) net 0 
Fitzroy (Yvonne), With the Scottish Nurses in Roumania, cr 8vo(J, Murray) net 0 
Georgevitch (T, R.), Macedonia, 8v0O.............065 (Allen & Unwin) net 6 
Henderson (W. B. D.), Swinburne and Landor, 8vo.......... (Macmillan) net 6 


Hueffer (F. M.), On Heaven, and Poems Written on Active Service (J. Lane) net 
Hughes (C, H.), Handbook of Ship Calculations, Construction, and Operations, 


Show wrw SeI8s Sar 
cS 


ee errr Trt ret toe ee (Library Press) net 22/6 
Ingram (Rt, Rey, A. F. W.), Rays of Dawn, cr 8vo........ (W. Gardner) net 0 
Isham (F. 8.), Nothing but the Truth, er 8vo........ (Hodder & Stoughton) net 6 
Jephson (Lady), Notes of a Nomad, 8VO........eeseeeeees (Hutchinson) net 12/6 
Ledwidge (F.), Last Songs: Poems, cr 8VO.........6.0006- (H. Jenkins) net 3/6 
Le Feuvre (Amy), A Happy Woman, Cr 8V0..........0eeeeees (R.T.8.) net 6,0 
Lucey (R, M.), From Hour to Hour, cr 8V0........6...00005 (Routledge) net 3.6 
Lutz (F. E.), Field Book of Insects, cr 8VO...........s.005 (Putnam) net 12,6 
Mason (E. W.), Made Free in Prison, cr 8vo.......... (Allen & Unwin) net 3/6 
Morton (J. R.), A Manual of Qualitative Chemical Analysis, cr 8vo (Putnam) net 6/0 
Ombrédanne (L.) and Ledoux-Lebard (R.), Localisation and Extraction of 

PPO, OF BOG coos ccnrcrcccssrtisnvessvces (Hodder & Stoughton ‘net 10/6 
Peck (Winifred F.), Twelve Birthdays, cr 8VO............+44: (J. Murray) net 60 


Pitman (F, W.), Development of British West Indies (Oxford Univ. Press) net 10/6 
Roberts (T. G.), The Wasp, cr 8VO .,.......-0.006 (Hodder & Stoughtqn) net 5/0 


Royce (Marjory), Dream Child Come True, cr 8vo....(Hodder & Stoughton) net 5/0 
Sellars (W. E.), With Our Heroes in Khaki, cr 8vo.............. (X.'7.8.) net 3/6 
Sencert (L.), Wounds of the Vessels, cr SvO........ (Hodder & Stoughton) net 6/0 
Soutar (A.), Other Men’s Shoes, cr 8VO..........0065 (Hodder & Stoughton) net 3/6 
Stopes (Dr. Marie C.), Married Love, cr 8VO..........e0e00: (Fifield) net 5/0 


Wilcox (Ella Wheeler), Sonnets of Sorrow and Triumph (Gay & Hancock) net 
Wodehouse (P. G.), Piccadilly Jim, cr 8V0.... 6.66. cee eee eee (H, Jenkins) net 6/0 
Zabriskie (L, K.), The Virgin Islands of the United States of America (Putnam) net 20/0 
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Rt TO LET on first floor in Gray’s Inn Squaro, Four rooms, 
bath room and w.c, Rent £65.—Apply TOWNSEND and SHARPE, 14 Gray's 
Inn Square, London. 


5 iene ATTACK ON MARRIAGE. 


Thore who desire to join in the resistance now being organized to the 

reistent agitation to convert separations of three years and upwards 
Int nto Divorces are asked to communicate withovt delay with the MARRIAGE 
DEFENCE COUNCIL, 64 Victoria Street, London, 5. W. 1. 


Chairman: Lord Charnwood. 
Treasurer: The Rt, Hon. Walter Runciman, M.P. 
ecretary : Mr. C. Hamilton ruamnsedl 


APPOINTMENTS, ins VACANT AND WANTED. 
= COUNTY COUNGHEL = Rs WEST RIDING OF 


ORK 
BINGLEY TRAINING E OLLEGE 
Principal—Miss H. M. WODEHOUSE, M. A, D.Phil. 

The Education Committee invite applications for the following staff appointments 

at the Bingley Training College. Candidates for the must be women :— 

(1) ee IN EDUCATION, to take special charge of Handwork. Salary 

£175, non-resident. 

(2) LECTURER IN MUSIC, Candidates should hold a diploma in music, 
should be prepared to teach The = | of Music and Singing, to prepare 
Etudents on the lines of the Music Syllabus of the Certificate Examination, 
and to undertake the control of the general musical life of the College. A 
knowledge of the production ef the speaking voice would be an advantage, 

y £175, non-resident, 

A ~y? of salaries is under consideration. 
day for the receipt of applications, 29th April. 

Further particulars and forms of application to be obtained from the EDUCATION 

OGPARE ENT = Gecsndary Beanc®), County Hall, Wakefield. 











ry FAD-M MISTRESS required for the ROAN SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
e GREENWICH, LONDON, 8.E. 10. 

‘The Governors of the Roan Schools Foundation yropose to appoint a Head- Mistress 
for the above-mentioned School, in accordance with the scheme made by the Board 
of Education for the administration of the Foundation, as from the commencement 
of the Michaelmas Term. 

7 commencing at £500 per annum, and rising by annual increments of £25 
to £ 


Candidates must be not less than 30, and not more than 45, years of age, and 
must be graduates of some University in the United Ki om. 
The selected candidate will be required to pass a medical examination. 
on stating degree and qualifications, and accompanied by 25 copies 

more than 3 recent testimonials, ar+ to Le sent on or before t the let day of June, 

1918, to the undersigned, from whom forms of a — may be obtained. 
Canvassing of individual Governors will disqual 
By order of the Board, 
J. W. ALTON BATC HELOR, 
Secretary to the Governors, 
2 Church Street, Greenwich, $.E, 





April 10th, 1918. 
ONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 

Applications are invited for employ ment ag ASSISTANT ORGANISERS of 
: HILDREN'S CARE WORK. Candidates should have had considerable experience 

nm Social Work, with special refere nce to children, and should possess organising 
Stanty. The salary of an Assistant Organiser on the Permanent Staff commences 
at £100 a year, rising by yearly increments of £6 to £130 a year. The rate of pay 
of a temporary Assistant Organiser is £2 a week. Assistant 0; (pe 
= pm mae ay are aleo now pald war wages of 9s. a week each, Married women 

“pply for temporary employment. Apply for form to the CLERK of the 

Cou NCIL, County Hall, Spring Gardens, S8.W. 1. Enclose stam addressed 
envelope. Forms must be returned not later than 11 a.m. on at ay 8 8rd, 1918. 
Ferscee already in the Council's service nev ihe. Canvassing disqualifies. 











"Clerk 0 of the London County Council, 


ING’S SCHOOL, PONTEFRACT. 
HEAD-MASTERSHIP. 

The Governors of the above School intend to proceed to the appointment of a 
HEAD-MASTER, to commence duties next September. 

Candidates must hold a degree (preferably 12 Honours) from a University in the 
United Kingdom. 

Commencing salary £500 a year, together with a house (free of rent, rates, and 
taxes), coal, and gas. 

Applications, accompanied by not more than three recent testimonials, should 
be made upon forms which may be obtained from the undersigned, so as to reach 
him not later than 9 a.m. on Saturday, April 27th, 1918. 

Canvassing will be a disqualification. 

H, HOLMES, F.S.A.A., 


Rope Tgate, Pontefract. _ 


NOU NTY SEC ONDARY SCHOOL, CREWE 
A MASTER for Physics and Mathematics (Advanced Course) is required to 
commence as goon as possible. Salary £250, rising by annual increments of £25 
to £300 per annum. 
a »plications, with copies of three recent testimonials, to be sent without delay 
he HEAD-MASTER, 

















A CCOUNTING. Vacancy for a Student in the Finance. Depart- 

ment of a well-known Society. Practical and theoretical training, and 
opportunity to learn card index system and typing. Good general education essential. 
Six months’ course. Apply, SECRETARY, Central —— for the Employment 
cf Women, 5, Princes Street, Cavendish Square, w. 


YAU C ONBERGE SC HOOL, BECCLES, ” Mainly preparatory 

for Public Schools.—HEAD-MASTER wanted, if possible by the middle of 

next term. (Graduate. Advantage if he could bring boarders, Kndowment. 

Probable numbers next term: 5 boarders, 30 day boys.—Applications, with testi- 
mantels, to be gent, not later than April 2ith, to RECTOR, a 


A SSISTANT “ORGANISING SEC RETARY wanted for the 

CENTRAL ASSOCIATION for the CARE of the MENTALLY DEFECTIVE. 
i.xperience in social work and in work for defectives essential, Must be prepared to 
travel. Commencing salary, £150 and travelling expenses. teat Miss EVELYN 
POX, C.A.M.D., Queen Anne's Cheasipene, Tothill Street, 8.W. 


ENT COLLEGE (for Girls), FOLKESTONE. “= HEAD. 

MISTRESS WANTED, to commence dutics towards the end of next Summer 
‘Term. Must be a member of the Wesleyan Methodist Church.—-Appltications to be 
eent in by 30th April on a form to be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. ARTHUR 
ATKINSOR, Solicitor, Radnor Chambers, Folkestone, 


TARSITY MAN end ex-officer (35), teaching experience, socks 

PARTNERSHIP in good PREPARATORY SCHOOL, South Coast. Capital 

available up to £2,500.—-Principals only please es * ‘KE. L.,” ¢.o, Educa- 
ional Bureau, Sietlian House, Southampton Row, W.c. 





TRANSLATION WORK wanted, from FRENCH, GERMAN, 
SPANISH, ITALIAN, LATIN, GREEK, by London M.A, Address, M.A. 
15 Cambridge Soad, Wallasey. 





Brtorern COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 
(University of London.) 
REGENT'S PARE, N.W.1, 


ASRSnE echt ea heh Biarat r 
bs n the Department of ENGLISH LITE } 
Salary £165 a year, rising to £200, non-resident, RATURE, 

Four printed or typed copies of applications and of not more than three recent 
testimonals should be sent not later than Saturday, April 27th, to the SECRET ARY 
of | COUNCIL, from whom further particulars may be obtained. 


T. ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL, 


DARLEY DALE. 

Wanted in September 

1, SECOND ISTRESS, . teach History (Advanced work) and Scripture. Good 
Degree and experience . Commencing salary £120, resident ; annual incre. 
ments of £10 to the maximum of £160. 

2. MISTRESS, to teach English (Advanced work) and neg nch. Good Degree 
required. Commencing salary £80; annual increments of £ 

es to be sent in on or before April 23rd to the “HEAD-MIST RESS, 
St Iphin’ s, Darley Dale, Matlock. 

ENT EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
. COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, BROMLEY. 

Wanted, for Segeenier, SENIOR SCIENCE MISTRESS, to teach Physics, Chem- 
istry, and ‘Elemen ry Mathematics, sg and experience egsential. Salary £129 
to £150, according to qualifications, training, and experience, rising by annual incre. 
ments of £10 to £250, A higher initial salary than £150 may be allowed to Mistresgeg 
with specia! qualifications and experience. 

For Form of Application and further particulars apply, enclosin comes. addressed 
foolscap envelope, to the HEAD-MISTRESS, etsy School, Bromle 

E. SALTER DAVIES 
April, 1918. Director of Education, 
ORWICH TRAINING COLLEGE FOR  SCHOOL- 
MISTRESSES.— Wanted, for September, MISTRESS, well qualified for Theory 
and Practice of Infants and Junior teaching, and otier wook. Churchwoman, 
Commencing salary £100, with board, rooms, &c.—Apply the Rev. the PRINCIPAL, 
The College, Norwich. 


ANTED, for Summer Term, for Girls’ School in the Highlands, 

TEMPORARY MISTRESS to teach Modern Languages—French, German, 

and if possible Italian.—Apply HEAD-MISTRESS, Queen Margaret's School, 
Pitlochry, Perthshire. 


RGANIZING SECRETARY, with experience, required.— 
Particulars on application to the HONORARY SECRETARIES, 'Temper- 
ance Council of the ristian Churches, | 1 Central Buildings, Westminster. 





























N IVERSITY WOMEN’S IN FORM ATION OFFICE _—Up- to- 

date and reliable information, on all matters relating to careers now opento 

University women, may be obtained ‘through the above Office. —Apply Mrs. E. M, 
ALEX: AD NDER (Maths. Trip.) Secretary, 5, rinces Street, Cavendish Square, W. 1 











LECTURES, &c. 


 oee2** COLLEGE, LONDON. 
Patron; HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 
Visitor : THE LORD ee OF LONDON, 
Princi THE REV F. KENDALL, M.A, 
SUMMER ERM BEGINS W tDNESDAY, APRIL 247u. 
The College provides a GENERAL EDUCATION for ‘STUDENTS up to the age 
of 18, as well as Courses of Lectures for more advanced Students, 

A COURSE OF INSTRUCTION extending over three terms in SECRETARIAL 
TRAINING FOR WOMEN ia given in connection with the College. Students taking 
this course have opportunities also of attending Lectures in English Literature, 
History and Modern Lan; es, in order that they may be thoroughly trained for 
hi; oy secretarial work. The inclusive fee for the Course is 40 guineas. 

oe A = emmy Fn of > College, as well as of the School preparatory to the College 
(Head-Mistreas, D. Teale), apply to the Warden, Mies C. F. LEWER, B.A, 
43-45 HARLEY STREET W.1, from whom information may also be obtained as 
to the College Boarding- -House in which Students may reside. 
_ Special terms will be considered for the daughters of Officers on active aervice. 


PDATTERSEA POLYTECHNIC, LONDON, 8.W.1I. 


AWARD of TATE and MORGAN: 'SCHOLARSHIPS for SESSION 1918-19 
Scholarships in it con Science, Domestic Science, Physical Training, Hygiene 
and Physiology, and Art. varying in value from £20 to £30 per annum with free tuition, 
and tenable from one to three oo are offered, 
Last day of entry, 11th May, 1 
Full particulars on application to the SECRETARY. 
ESTFIELD COLLEGE (Un niversity of London). —Chairman 
of Council: The Rev. W. TEMPLE, ~ Acting Principal: Miss A. W. 
RICHARDSON. Students are prepared for the Arts and Science Degrecs of the 
University of London, Arrangements are also made for a two years’ course in 
Citizenship. Fees.—Resident from £90 a year. Non-Resident from 27 guineas 
a year. A certain number of Scholarships of from £25 to £50 year are offered for 
competition at an examination to be he id May 2lst-24th, 1018. Applications for 
entrance should be sent in before May 4th.—For Calendar and further particulars 
apply to The ACTING PRINCIPAL, | restfeld College, Hampstead, N.W.3. 


10 GIRLS SEEKING a USEFUL and ATTRACTIVE 
CALLING.—ANSTEY COLLEGE for PHYSICAL TRAINING and 
HYGIENE, Erdington, Warwickshire, offers a Full Teachers’ Training in Swedish 
Educational and Medical Gymnastice, Dancing in all its branches, indoor and outdoor 
Games, Swimming, on, Anatom Physiology, &c. 
© Fee £110 per annum. 
GooD mS OBTAIN D AFTER TRAINING. 


RREDMOOR, CANFORD CLIFFS, ene 











near BOURNEMOUTH. 


One of the houses in this school has been act apart under a fully qualified and 
experienced mistress for the training of well-educated girls over 17 years of age in 
Household Management and Domestic Science (i.¢., Needlework, Cooking, House- 
wifery, First Aid, and Home Nursing). Facilities are given for continuing the study 
of Music, French, and Painting. —Apply Miss EDITH M. RU DD. 


pue BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL “TRAINING 
COLLEGE, DARTFORD HEATH, KENT. 
‘Trustees : 

Sir GEORGE NEWMAN, M.D. (Chairman). The MARCHIONESS OF SALISBURY, 
Major the Hon. WALDORF ASTOR, M.P. The Kt. Hon. Dr. CHRISTOPHER 
ADDISON, M.P. The Rt. Hon, Laer SHAW OF DUNFERMLINE, 

nelpal : 
Mies H. C. GREENE, 
Vice-Principal : 
Miss A, WIKNER (Royal Cent. Inst. of Gymnastics, Stockholm’. 

The hems waa opened in 1885, and was the first of its kind in England. Students 
are prepa: as teachers of Scientific Physical Education on Ling’s Swedish System. 
The course extends over two years. It includes the study of Anatomy, Physiology. 
Theory of Education; the Theory and Practice of Gymnastics, Massage and @ Medical 
Gymnastics Dancing. and Outdoor Games, Students practise teaching in schools 
in the neighbourhood, The College stands in its own grounds of 15 acres, in a 
beautiful and healthy locality close to Dartford Heath. The Course begins ia 
October. —Further particulars on application to the SECRETARY. 

ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 

WEST KENSINGION. Pigtaine Colne for Teachers. Chairman: Rt. 
ion, Sir William Mather, LL.D.; Treasurer: r. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Sec. : 
Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—¥or information concerning Scholarships and Loaa 
Fund apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCK, 
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LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
$7 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Frincipal, Miss STANSFELD. Students are 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. ‘The Course of training 
s over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the 
wedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, 
ercroese, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c.—For Prospectus apply the fecrctary. 


UTDCOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 

FARM, NEWBURY. Gardening for women. Extensive range glass- 

s. Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, and Rock Gardening. Full theoretical 

jnstruction. Pctany Ly B.Sc. Notable Successes in Examinations. Beckeoping, 
Marketing, Fruit-preserving.—For illustrated prospectus apply PRINCIPALS, 








= Ty, 7 . . . 

4 ARDENING FOR WOMEN.—Practical training ; vegetable, 
G fruit, and flower growing. Month or term, Healthy outdcor life; from 
@0 gns. per annum. Students can enter any date. Visitors received if accommo- 
ds on permits.—Illus. prospectus of RIDLEY-PEAKE, Udimore, nr. Rye, Sussex. 


ee a 7 y, 7 
ARDENING AND POULTRY FARMING FOR WOMEN.— 
Practical Training: Vegetable, Fruit, and Flower Growing. Poultry, Pigs, 
joes, Rabbits. Month or Term. Healthy outdoor life on the Kent hills, Terms on 
feation, Students canenterany date. Dally Lectures by Experts.—Prospectus on 
application to the Principals, Mrs. & Miss RAWSON, The Homestead, Meopham, Kent, 











applieatl Aste terete wo 

mHE PRACTICAL COLLEGE, INHOLMES MANSION, 
BURGESS HILL, SUSSEX. DOMESTIC TRAINING, GARDENING, FARM- 

ING, &c., fot GENTLEMEN.—Apply PRINCIPAL. 


—— = = - 
PRIVATE TUITION, &o. 

OURNEMOUTH.—Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A., prepares 

PUPILS for Woolwich, Sandhurst, Navy (special entry), London Matric, 


and other Exams. Large modern house, 200 yards from sea. 


Apply Stirling House, Manor Road, Bournemouth, 














GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
INGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 
Summer Term will begin on Thursday, May 9th. 
Iicepectus on —— to Miss MACRAE MOIR, 
eh... es 
| err HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, W. 5. 


Principal—Miss PARKER. 

Boarding and Day School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Special attention to 
Isnguages. English, Art, Music. Large grounds. Fecs, 66 guineas to 75 guincas a 
year. Officers’ daughters, 66 guineas a year. 





—@————_- - 
REE EDUCATION, BOARD and CLOTHING at CORNEY’S 
SCHOOL, ELMSLEA, TOTTENHAM. 

THE DRAPERS’ COMPANY. 

Founded for Fathoriess Girls, members of the Church of England and daughters 
of professional men and others in reduced circumstances. Free education, board and 
clothing. Excellent High School Education until 18 years of age. 

There will be at Icast SEVEN VACANCIES at the close of the Summer Term, 
1918, COMPETITIVE EXAMINATION in July. Candidates must be betweon 
the of 10 and 12.—For particulars apply to the CLERK to the DRAPERS’ 
COMPANY, Drapers’ Hall, Throgmorton Avenue, London, E.C. 2. 


Governors : 





DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
84 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A. 
Preparation for the Universities ; SS 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 
PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 
BOARDING HOUSES. 
Prospectus from the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


WDOR HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, KENT. 
FOUNDED _. ALE } — 
5 (Miss BRENDA NIGHTINGALE, M.A,, London, 
Principals | siss VIOLET M. FIELD, 
THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS, 
(Resident only.) 
House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London, 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Foreign Method), 
LANGUAGES, and ART. 
LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS. 
Ne EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. Delightful Home School, 
with thorough education for Gentlemen's Daughters only. Entire charge of Children 
with parents abroad. Resident traincd Nurse. Detached house 4 mins, from sea. 
—For illus. Prospectus apply Principal, Miss Wiltshicr, 


| — eae ee me BG 


OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal—Miss WAL 
Private Residential School for Girls. 





D, 





LIS. 
Tole. “ Watford 616.” 


UEENWOOD, EASTBOURN E.—Principals: Miss 

CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A., Lond. (Girton College).—First-rate 

Modern Education. Premiecs ey built for a School. Large Playing-fields and 
Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, Swimming, &c. 


HE GRANGE, BUXTON.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 years. 

Thorough general education, with great attention to health, Elder girls 

may specialize in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages. New Domestic Science 

branch for girls over 18. Tennis Courte and field for Hockey and Cricket. Prep, 
for Exams. Principals, the Misses DODD. 


ASTBOURNE.—The Ladies’ College. Principal, Miss Hitchcock. 
First-Class Boarding School. Every Home Comfort, Public Examinations, 
Games, Gymnasium, Swimming, Riding. Syeclalities—Languages, Music, Painting. 
Entire charge if required. Resident Matron. 
T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
\ Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE J, ROBINSON, late Scholar of 
Newnham College (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training College, 
Tel.: 





i@ 70 Harrow. 
S t: F ELI X SCHOO lh. 
SOUTHWOLD., 
SUMSIER TERM, MAY 2np—JULY 26TH. 


Head-Mistress—Miss L, SILCOX. 
HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 
Head-Mistress: Mies LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
Modern History, Somerville np Oxford, 
Bracing air from Downs and aca 
SUMMER TERM BEGINS MAY 


YCOMBE ABBEY SCHOOL, BUCKS.—TWO_  EN- 

b TRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (£60 a year for three years) will be awarded 

¥ ex@mination on May 2nd and 3rd, for entrance in September, 1918. Candidates 

Soule not have reached the age of 14 before April Lat, 1918,—Full particulars may 
obtained from the HEAD-MISTRESS, 


‘orn. 








LIFTON HIGH £CHCOL FOR GIRLS.—President of the 
wa Council: The Right Hon. LEWIS FRY, P.C. Head-Mistrees: Miss ADDI- 
SON PHILLIPS. Secretary: Miss DINGWALL. Boarding House: 2 Cecil Road, 
Clifton, Bristol. House Mistress: Mies ARKUTHNOT LANE. 

Next Term begins THURSDAY, May 2nd. 
oo.  eiemnaees will be at the School from 3 to 4.30 on April 20th and 
ay Ist, 
The Secretary will be at the School from 3.30 to 4.30 from April 25th. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
OYAL NAVAL CADETSHIPS. Age 17} to 18}. 
Special Entry, March, 1919. No Nomination required. Full particulars 


with copies of examination papers on application to JAMES GIEVE, 65 South 
Molton Street, London, W 


(ADETS for the R.N.R. and MERCHANT SERVICE. 
NAUTICAL COLLEGE, PANGBOURNE. 
Age of entry, 134 up to 15, 


Terms £80 per annum.—Apply Messrs, DEVITT an 
church Buildings, E.C. 3. 
Oo VE R oo? 2s Se Bs. 
‘ TEMPORARILY REMOVED TO LEAMINGTON SPA. 
THREE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (£40, £30, £20) for BOARDERS will 
be offered on July Ist, 1018. 
For particulars apply to WILLIAM 8. LEE, Head-Master. 
LDENHAM SCHOOL, near ELSTREE, HERTS.— 
An EXAMINATION will be held at the School on June 6th and 7th, 10913, 
for TEN or ELEVEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, about six JUNIOR PLATT of 
£30, and four or five (HOUSE) of £20, all tenable for three years, and open to boys 
under 15 on May Ist. Under certain conditions the Junior Platt and House Scholar- 
ships are tenable together. 
Further particulars may be had from Rey. A. H. COOKE, Sc.D., Head-Master. 
OUTH GRAMMAR SCHOOL, LINCS. 
Head-Master: E. A. GARDINER, M.A. Oxon., First-Class Honours in Natural Science. 
An ancient school (refounded in 1551) providing a thorough modern education. 
Modern science buildings, open-air bath, gymnasium, O.T.C, Excellent boarding 
accommodation.—For prospectus apply to HEAD-MASTER. 


ALVERN COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, 

May 28th, 20th, and 80th. One or two of £87, one of £56, five or more of £50, 

five or more of £30 (£21 for Day Boys) per ann. Faber Exhibition cf £12, for one year, 

awarded to the boy who does best inexamination. Exhibitions, £25 to £12 per ann., 

may be awarded to boys who do well but fall to obtain a Scholarship.—For full 
particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER or BURSAR. 


\HELTENHAM COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMINA- 

TIONS, May 28th, 20th and 30th. At least TEN ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS, value £90 to £20, and some HOUSE MASTERS’ EXHIBITIONS will be 
offered to Candidates who are not already in the College, whether Senior or Junior 
Department, including JAMES of HEREFORD 8C OLARSHIP, value £35 per 
anpdum, with preference for boys born, educated or residing in Herefordshire, A!so 
ARMY, OLD CHELTONIAN, and FRANCIS WYLLIE SCHOLARSHIPS. Some 
nominations for sons of the Clergy, value £30 per annum, may also be given. 

Apply to the BURSAR, THE ¢coLLEGE, SHELTENHAM. 


EDBERGH SCHOOL._TEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 
and EXHIBITIONS, value £80 to £25, are offered for competition. Examin- 


ation on May 14th and 15th in LONDON and SEDBERGH.—For details apply to 
the BURSAR, Sedbergh School, Sedbergh, Yorks, 


LIFTON COLLEGE.—Classical, Mathematical, Modern 
Language Natural Science, and Music SCHOLARSHIPS, value from £25 

to £100 a year, Also a Percival SCHOLARSHIP and SCHOLARSHIPS for ARMY 
CANDIDATES. Examination in June. There are also some “WAR EXHIBI- 
TIONS ” of £60 a year.—Particulars from the SECRETARY, Clifton College, Bristol, 


HE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 
SEVERAL SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS, £75 to £15, may be 
awarded in July. Entries close June 18th. Details from the BURSAR, 


Nominations to Royal Nava: College, Dartmouth, 
MOORE, Managers, 12 Fen- 























UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL (founded 1576). Motor from 
Maidstone.— Complete Modern Schoo! Buildings and Poarding-Houses (1911) ; 
separate house, &c., for juniors ; situation ideal ; 400 ft. above sea, with extensive 
views of Kent and Sussex Weald.—Full particulars from Rev. W. W. HOLDGATE, 
M.A.; or from the CLERK, 53 Palace Street, 8.W. 


GRESH AM’S SCHOOL, HOLT, NORFOLK. 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, 


JUNE 42H anpD 5TH. 
Apply before May 15th to HEA D-MASTE R. 


DRAODFIELD COLLEGE. 


An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS value 90 Guineas, and 
EXHIBITIONS, open to boys under 15 on September 20th, 1918, will be held on 
June 4th, at Bradfield and in London, 

Further information can be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, Head-Master’s 
House, Bradfield, Berkshire. 

Cpe tow ret s COLLEGE. — President: The DUKE OF 

4 DEVONSHIRE, Head-Master: Rev. F. 8 WILLIAMS, M.A., lato 
Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and Engineering Classes. Physical 
Drili compulsory for the whole school, Cadet corps. New buildings, racquets and 
fives courts, swimming bath, &c, Exhibitions for Sous of Officers and Clergy, 











RIGHTON COLLEGE.—AN EXAMINATION will be held on 
June 4th and 5th to elect to EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS varying in value from 
£60 to £45 a year.—-Full particulars on application to the HEAD-MASTER. 


ORK: BOOTHAM SCHOOL. 


Head-Master : ARTHUR ROWNTREE, B.A., sometime Examiner to the Teaches’ 
Training Syndicate of the University of Cambridge in School Management and 
Method, 

Biological, chemical, and physical laboratories; a natural history room ; 
workshops (including forge and metal work lathe); swimming bath, 

Prospectus, &c., from the TREASURER, Bootham School, York. 





two 





AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 
TNHE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 60/61 South 
Molton Street, W. 1 (Gerrard 1263).—Ladles queits prepared for Journalistic 

and Secretarial work. Course from any date. Excellent introductions given. 


rWVYPEWRITING.—Miss RUTH M. SPEAKMAN, 5 Duke Street, 

Adelphi, W.C, 2(near Charing Cross Station). T.N, Gerrard 6179. Revised 
tariff, showing war advance, on application, Standard of accuracy and neataces 
maintained in spite of difficulties caused by war. 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


fi COOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
K TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 
Mesers, J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the BEST SCHOOLS 
and TUTORS, will be pleased to AID PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospec- 
tuses and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION, 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given, 

J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cuunon Street, London, E.C, 4, 
Tclephone: 6052 Central 
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SCHOOLS Parents can obtain (free of charge) reliable \HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR 
information gon oe ee Tutors, Educational PARALYSED AND EP LBANY ‘ewoutat) 
& Homes for boys and i & full de. ge of QUEEN SQUARE, BLOC : BLOOMSSOAT. © 
bo ae (age aT peat ] range ms 
F[UTORS. s. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., — uM. Tus _— 
jaw 2 wed got who are largely res nsible for the SEVENTY SOLDIERS SUFFERING FROM SEVERE 


> mes ¢ yy t and thus able 
supply informa 0 obtein elsewhere. 
Officee— 158-162 oxFo TREET. LONDON. W 1 


feet OF SCHOOLS AND 


Advice free of charge will be given 

MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING AND 0., 

86 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. 1. Tel, Regent 4926. 
SSISTANT MISTRESSES DEPARTMENT. 

The Firm invites applications from qualified ladies who 

are looking for poste as MISTRESSES or MATRONS 

in es or as GOVERNESSES in Private Families, 

NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION, 


OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 
OAKLEY a | 14, 16, 18 BLOOMSBURY ST., LONDON, W.C. 1. 
aS the meqeenes of & Committee Ad gare by the Teachers’ Guild, College 


Association of Assistant-Mistresses, 
od Weld Count ny E 7 -—-#- Associa 


setatienes © purpose of enabling Teacher: to find work 
wiThotT UNNECES ARY © for t All fees have therefore been calculated on 


ce Regbtear Miss ALICE M, FOUS TAIN. 





TUTORS. 














MISCELLANEOUS. 
QUITABLE REVERSIONARY poe pay? SOCIETY, 


LIMITED. pee — , £500,000. 
URCHASES REVERSIONS Live ivfuhatts a "GRANTS LOANS 


Apply SECRSTARSES, a Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 2. 





MAKE MONEY BY WRITING. 


250 PRIZE.—Send postage (2d.) for particulars and copy of 
“How to Earn Money while Lea How to Write for ee Feton and 
~~; * Practical and comprehensive Correspondence Courses— n = 
Articles, “ae. Expert Literary Directors. Constructive Criticism. 
taught how to make work saleable, Exceptional testimonials.— Address EDIT RIAL 
(Dept, 5), 22 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 2. 


ESIDENT PATIENTS.—ILLUSTRATED booklet describing 

the residences, &c., of numerous CTORS in all Town, Country, 
Seaside—who receive PRIVATE a vA Conte, eurasthenics, Invalids, 
Copvalescents, &c.). Post rete V. STOREY, General Manager, 
Medical, &c,., Association, Ltd,, 22 ven Street, tL ivatelgar Square, London, W.C. 2, 


EAL LACE, YOUGHAL.—Irisn Pornt. Loverick. IrisH 
CROCHET. Collars, Fichus, Berthes, Handkerchiefs, Bridal Veils, Teacloths, 
Centres, D'Oyleys, —- &c. Golden, Silver, Wedding Presents. Selection 
sent on approv: monk ped: the LACE SCHOOL, tation Convent, Youghal, 
Co. Cork. Old Resa mended and cleaned. 


ARTE ICLAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT. —HighestValue assured. 

















= 78. A or offer by retu on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silv st 15s. on Gold 

£2 on Pla return. If offer not acce reel returned 

ost free. Best prices paid for old Gold and Silver Jewellery rokee or otherwise), 
eee | anteed by the reliable firm. 

ANN & CO., 604 Market Street, Manchester. Estd. 1850. 
LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Person: SRO W NING. insieed of te peovtestel Cgee Or faceted eanatacvaness, 
Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to 


buyers. If forwarded by post, bmg 


per teture oe efter made.—Chiet Omteen 88 Oxi Street, London. Estd. 100 


ALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Cash or offer by return. Before 
make sure of their value b: for FREE BOOKLET, which 


selling 
explains very gouty the value of rf cha) . Kindly mention The Spectator. 
E. Wis, 29 LONDON STREET, SOUTHPORT, LANCS. 





‘OCKROACHES exterminated with BLATTIS, A SCIENTIFIC 
REMEDY invented and guaranteed by E. Howarth, ¥.2.8 Supplied by 








order to the Royal Household, in War Hospitala Tins 1s, 6d., 28. 6d., 53., 
post aes ares. 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 
THE UNION BANK VK OF AUSTRALIA, L LIMITED. 
n 

pe and Issued Capital, £6,000,000, 
Paid-up Capital, £2,000,000, Reserve a £2,006,000. _ Together . +» £4,000,000 
Reserve bility of Proprietors ee £4,000,000 
Total Issued Capital and Reserves es «+ £8,000,000 


EAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 8. 
Pt. are GRANTED on aan "s Branches throughout the Australian 


ones eas Dominion of New Zealan 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made, 
BIL are hased or sent for collection. 





DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms which may be ascertained 
on pat wr alga a le 
APPEALS. 

PSTAIRS AND DOWNSTAIRS. 


By Miss THACKERAY. 
COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
ous SERVANTS is pre to send the above a oo (by 
m) from the Cor, . , post free on receipt of two stamps, or in 
ae af the rate of 10s. 00, on application to the SHORETARY, PGentral 
| Bridge Road, Victoria, 8.W., to whom Subscriptions 
e Funds of the Association should be sent. —Bankers, 
) t. BARCLAY & co. - Pall Mall East, 3.W. 


SHAFTESBURY SOCIETY 
has stepped in to preserve and keep open a 
HOME for 80 BABIES and LITTLE CHILDREN, 
which was in grave danger of being closed by pressure of War conditions, 
An APPEAL is now made for 
£4,000 to CLEAR OFF all LIABILITIES 
and to maintain the good work of the Home, never more needed than now, 
£1,000 has been conditionally promised. 
The Director, Sir JOHN KIRK, J.P., 32 John Street, W.C. 1, 
ill gratefully acknowledge all gifts of cheques, notes, War Bonds, and Certificates, 
Memoria! Gilts are invited to name Nurseries and Cots, 





Tue 





Teiephone—i136 Museum. 





Sea 
VOUS SHOCK AND NERVE INJURIES ARE IN THE W _ AND NER. 


DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, LEGACIES BADLY NEEDED 
Treasurer: Tuk Eart OF HARROWBY. Secretary: GoprREy H. Hawiurox. 





THE POLICE COURT MISSION 


is urgently in NEED of FUNDS. Men and Women 
Missionaries in 420 Police Courts giving a fresh start 
to those who are down. Please send a donation to Rey, 
GERALD A. THOMPSON, 50 Marsham Street, 8.W, ], 


THE CHURCH ARMY HUT 


is often 


THE LAST BIT OF HELP 


& man gets before going Over the Top, and the 


FIRST BIT OF HELP 


he gets when he comes back, possibly wounded, certainly war-worn and weary, 


CHURCH ARMY RECREATION HUTS, etc, 


about 800 in all, are daily giving untold comfort and cheer to 


Tens of Thousands of our Brave Men. 


A Hut costs £500, a Tent £300, fully equipped; Maintenance £200 yearly, 
More are Urgently Required. Please give one, or Contribute to Maintenance, 














Cheques, crossed ‘‘ Barclays’, a/c Church Army,” payable to Prebendary 
CARLILF, D.D., Hon. Chief Secretary, Headquarters, Bryanston Street, Marble 
Arch, London, W. 1. 


The 


British Prisoners of War 
Food Parcels and Clothing Fund 


(registered under War Charities Act and 
authorised by Central Prisoners of War Committee) 


has now under its care nearly 


2,000 PRISONERS 


who eagerly look forward to the arrival of the parcels of food which 
alone keep them from actual starvation. 

The following extract from a Prisoner's letter is typical of 
hundreds received, and shows how much the effort to mitigate their 
sufferings is appreciated :— 

“ Thank 4 a" very much for your kindness to me during my 
captivity. . Got my Christmas parcel on Christmas Eve. 

. It was a very gaat gail, and I eesaay the contents as 
well as if I had been at a ba . + + I think I have 
only my kind donors to thank that I am alive to come home.’ 

The price of all commodities having risen so enormously 
has more than doubled our expenditure. 


WE APPEAL FOR FURTHER HELP 


to replenish our depleted Funds so that the work may be fully main- 
tain 


Cheques, &c., should be forwarded to 
Miss C. KNOWLES, Hon. Treasurer, 25 TREVOR SQUARE, LONDON, S.W. 7. 


N.B.—A shop has been opened at 43 Sloane Street (kindly lent by 
Ownets) for the collection and sale of gifts in aid of the Fund. 











POINTS ABOUT CARS. 
No. 5—Tyre Mileage. 

se - she light on tyres?" should 
be one of the first thoughts 

of the intending purchaser, and 
yet this is a point which is tre- 
quently slurred over to some 
extent. An extra 1000 miles per 
tyre means a saving of pounds in 
a year, and this extra mileage 
can be obtained by proper distri- 
bution of weight and elimination 





THE AUSTIN MOTOR CO., LD., 
479-483 Oxford St., London, W. 1. 


of shock and undue friction. The Telephone: Mayfair 6230. 
‘ Austin ”’ will be tound to prove Telegrams: Austinette, bs esdo, London. 
the truth of this statement. May Head Office & Works: 


we not add your name to our 


Priority List ? Northfield, Birmingham. 


Also at Manchester, Norwich, and Paris 
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WELL-KNOWN M_P. 


ON “ PELMANISM.” 


83 Admirals and Generals now Enrolled. 75 Enrolments in One Firm. 


amongst all classes and sections of the community. 

To the many notable endorsements of the 

System which have been already published there 

is now added an important pronouncement by a well-known 

M.P.—Sir James Yoxall, whose eminence, both as an 

educationalist and as a Parliamentarian, gives additional 
weight to his carefully considered opinion. 

‘* The more I think about it,” says Sir James Yoxall, ‘* the 
more I feel that Pelmanism is the name of something much 
required by myriads of people to-day.” 

He adds: “I suspected Pelmanism ; when it began to be 
heard of I thought it was quackery. Now I wish I had taken 
it up when I heard of it first.” 

This is very plain speaking; but plain speech is tie 
keynote of the entire article. Thus one of the greatest 
national authorities upon the subject of education adds 
his valuable and independent testimony to that of the 
many distinguished men and women who have expressed 
their enthusiasm for the new movement. 

83 Admirals and Generals are now Pelmanists, and 
nearly 25,000 of all ranks of the Navy and Army. The 
legal and medical professions are also displaying a quickened 
interest in the System—indeed, every professional class 
and every grade of business men and women are enrolling 
in increasingly large numbers. 

Several prominent firms have paid for the enrolment of 
eight, ten, or a dozen members of their staffs, and one well- 
known house has just arranged for the enrolment of 75 of 
the staff. 

With such facts before him, every reader of the SPECTATOR 
should write to the address given below for a copy (gratis 
and post free) of “‘ Mind and Memory,” in which the Pelman 
Course is fully described and explained, together with a 
special supplement dealing with ‘ Pelmanism as an Intel- 
lectual and Social Factor,” and a full reprint of ““ TRuTH’s ” 
remarkable Report on the work of the Pelman Institute. 


66 Parone ISM ” continues its extraordinary progress 





A DOCTOR’S REMARKABLE ADMISSION. 


Fascination of the “Little Grey Books.” 


Within the past few weeks several M.P.’s, many members 
of the aristocracy, and two Royal personages, as well 
as a very large number of officers in H.M. Navy and Army, 
have added their names to the Pelman registers. 

One of the most interesting letters received lately 
comes from a lady in the Midlands. Being 55 years of 
age and being very delicate, she had her doubts as to 
whether she should take a Pelman Course. She consulted 
her son, a medical practitioner, who at first laughed at 
the idea, but promised to make inquiries. The outcome 
was a letter in which the Doctor wrote : 

*** Pelmanism ’ has got hold of me. I have worked through 
the first lesson and . » Iam enthusiastic.” 
His experience tallies exactly with that of Sir James 
Yoxall, M.P., Mr. George R. Sims, and a host of other 
professional men (doctors, solicitors, barristers, etc.), who 
have admitted that their initial scepticism was quickly 
changed into enthusiasm. 


“Truth’s” Dictum. 
“Truth” puts the whole matter in a nutshell in his 
famous Report on the work of the Pelman Institute : 

‘““The Pelman Course is . . . valuable to the well- 

educated, and still more valuable to the half-educated or the 

superficially educated. One might go much farther and declare 

that the work of the Pelman Institute is of national importance, 

for there are few people indeed who would not find themselves 

mentally stronger, more efficient, and better equipped for the 
battle of life by a course of Pelman training.” 


Easily Followed by Post. 

“Pelmanism ” is not an occult science ; it is free from 
mysticism ; it is as sound, as sober, and as practical as 
the most hard-headed ‘“‘ common-sense’”’ business man 
could desire. And as to its results, they follow with the 


same certainty with which muscular development follows 
physical exercise. 

It is nowhere pretended, and the inquirer is nowhere 
led to suppose, that the promised benefits are gained 
“ magically,” by learning certain formule or by the 
cursory reading of a printed book. The position is pre- 
| cisely the same, again, as with physical culture. No sane 
| person expects to develop muscle by reading a book; he 
knows he must practise the physical exercises. Similarly 
the Pelmanist knows he must practise mental exercise. 


“The Finest Mental Recreation.” 

“ Exercises,”’ in some ears, sounds tedious; but every 
Pelmanist will bear out the statement that there is nothing 
tedious or exacting about the Pelman exercises. Indeed, 
it is no exaggeration to say that an overwhelming propor- 
tion of Pelmanists describe the exercises as ‘“‘ fascinating,” 
“ delightful,” ‘‘ the finest mental recreation I have known.” 


_ There are thousands of people of all classes who would 
instantly enrol for a Pelman Course at any cost if they 
only realised a tithe of the benefits accruing. Here, 
again, a Pelmanist may be cited in evidence: “ If people 
only knew,”’ he says, “‘ the doors of the Institute would be 
literally besieged by eager applicants.” 

The Course is founded upon scientific facts; that goes 
without saying. But it presents those facts in a practical 
everyday fashion, which enables the student to apply, 
for his own aims and purposes, those facts without “ A 
ging ’’ at the hundreds of scientific works which he might 
otherwise read without gaining a fraction of the practical 
information and guidance secured from a week's study 
of Pelmanism. 


A system which can evoke voluntary testimony from 
every class of the community is well worth investigation. 
Who can afford to hold aloof from a movement which is 
steadily gaining the support of all the ambitious and pro- 
gressive elements in the Empire? In two consecutive 
days recently two M.P.’s and a member of the Upper 
House enrolled. Run through the current Pelman Register, 
and therein you will find British Consuls, H.M. Judges, 
War Office, Admiralty, and other Government Officials, 
University Graduates, Students, Tutors, Headmasters, 
Scientists, Clergymen, Architects, Doctors, Solicitors, 
Barristers, Authors, Editors, Journalists, Artists, Actors, 
Accountants, Business Directors and Managers, Bankers, 
Financiers, Peers, Peeresses, and men and women of 
wealth and leisure, as well as Salesmen, Clerks, Typists, 
Tradesmen, Engineers, Artisans, Farmers, and others of 
the rank-and-file of the nation. If ever the well-worn 
phrase, “ from peer to peasant,”’ had a real meaning, it is 
when applied to Pelmanism. 


Over 250,000 Men and Women. 

The Pelman Course has already been followed by over 
250,000 men and women. It ts directed through the post, 
and is simple to follow. It takes up very little time. It 
involves no hard study. It can be practised anywhere, 
in the trenches, in the office, in the train, in spare minutes 
during the day. And yet in quite a short time it has the 
effect of developing the mind, just as physical exercise 
develops the muscles, of increasing your personal efficiency, 
and thus doubling your all-round capacity and income- 
earning power. 

The improvement begins with the first lesson, and con- 
tinues, increasingly, right up to the final lesson of the 
course. Individual instruction is given through the post, 
and the student receives the utmost assistance from the 
large expert staff of instructors at the Institute in solving 
particular personal difficulties and problems. 

“Pelmanism”’ is fully explained and described in 
‘Mind and Memory,” which, with a copy of “ TRuTH’s ” 
remarkable Report on the work of the Pelman Institute, will 
be sent, gratis and post free, to any reader of the SPECTATOR 
who addresses the Pelman Institute, 96, Wenham House, 
Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C. 1. 
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THE RENOWNED COLLECTION OF AUTOGRAPH LETTERS 
Formed by the late Alfred Morrison, » 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, and HODGE 


will SELL the above t. AUCTION, at their Large Galleries, 34 and 35 New 
- —_ — W.1,0n MONDAY, April 15th; and Four Following Days, at One o'clock 


PeMtay 44 viewed. Catalogues may be had, Tllustrated copies, price 5s. each. 


VALUABLE JAPANESE COLOUR PRINTS. 

ESSRS. SOsRES, WILKINSON, and HODGE 
will + AUCTION, at their Galleries, 34 and 35 New Bond 

Street, W. 1, on WEDNESDAY, April 17th, at One o'clock isely 
A VALU ABL E COLLECTION of JAPANESE COLOUR P INTS. the ag 
samples of the work of Okumura, Masano Torii 
iderable number of choice prints by Harunobu, &o, 
_ Mustrated copies, price 2s, 6d, each. 





of a Parisian Collector, comprisin; 
Kiyonobu, and Kiyomasu, a co 
May be viewed, Catalogues may be | be had. 





PUBLICATIONS. 
SECOND EDITION NOW READY, completing 10,000 copies. 


SIR CHARLES W. MACARA, Bart. 


By W. HASLAM MILLS. 
6s. net, 
Sherratt & Hughes, Cross Street, Manchester. 
The Observer.—" Sir Charles W. Macara . . . is a statesman of industry and a 
diplomatist in the intricate and subtle relationships between workers and employers. 
. . This interesting and careful biography covers the whole field of Sir Charlies’ 


labours from his early days in Manchester to his activities—among them the author- 
thip of the National Registration scheme—during the war.” 


The Glasgow Herald,—** This ig an extraordinarily interesting book.” 


£20 IN MONEY PRIZES 


are offered each month by the Monthly Magazine, ‘‘ THE FUTURE,” for an 
ESSAY, and for short translations from FRENCH and GERMAN into ENGLISH, 
and ENGLISH into ESPERANTO. If your bookseller does not stock ‘“* THE 
FUTURE,” send P.O. 7d. for Specimen Number :— 


THE FUTURE (Dept. SR), 10 Essex 8t., Strand, London, W.C. 2. 
JROOKS FOR SALE. Scott's Novels, 25 vols., 50s. (pub. 87s. 6d.) ; 








Thackeray, 20 vols., £5 5s. (cost £10 10s.) ; Dickens, » vols,, £4; Bryan's 
Dict. of Painters, 5 vols., £5 158. ; Pepys’ oar Wheatle —— £6 ; ‘Wheeler's 
Old English Furnit ure, 15s. ; iggs’ Te wt tata! logues free. 
Books bought. 3, 006 books wanted ; “*apedtally - Ency. Brit., 


India paper, £21 offered.—HOLLAND BROS.S 215 


Bright 6 Street, Birmingham. 








, ops ETCHINGS OF CHARLES KEENE. List on application. 


“ The twenty-one etchings (pure art of the highest order) do but add further 
proof of the fact that Charles Keenc was among the greatest of English artists.” 


—The Spectator, a 
ENEAS MACKAY, 43-44 Murray Place, Stirling. 


EALTH RESORTS OF THE BRITISH ISLANDS. 
With Maps, lllustrations, and Chapters on Climates, Baths, Sanatoria, &c. 
AN AUTHORITATIVE WORK: 
Price 5s. net. Postage 5d 
London: Hodder and Stoughton, Warwick Square, E. Cc. 


=——_—— - — ——_— 












“The Sister of Literature-Tobacod 
Prof SirWalter Raleigh in thé Times 








Player's Navy Mixture 


The Proprietors of Player's Navy 
Mixture beg to draw attention to 


NATIONAL WAR BONDS 
War Saving Certificates 


BUY THEM TO-DAY. 












The investment can be made at any 
Bank or Money Order Post Office 






JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham 


Brangb of the Imperial Tobace> Co. (of Great Rritainand Ireland) Ltd. 











Macmillan & Co.'s Lig 


THIRD THOUSAND 
THE RT. HON. H. H. ASQUITH. 


Occasional Addresses: i893. 
1916. 


By the Rt. Hon. H. H. ASQUITH, F.R.S.,, D.C.L.,, 
LL.D. 8vo. 6s. net. 








SIR RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 


Lover’s Gift and Crossing, 
4 Sir RABINDRANATH TAGORE. Crown 8vyo, 
. net. 


Mashi, and other Stories. 
By Sir RABINDRANATH TAGORE. Translated from 
the original Bengali by various writers. Crown 8vo, 
§s. net. 








Swinburne and Landor : 


A Study of their Spiritual Relationship and its effect 
on Swinburne’s Moral and Poetic Development. By 
W. BROOKS DRAYTON HENDERSON. 8yo, 
8s. 6d. net. 


DR. BERNARD BOSANQUET. 


Some Suggestions in Ethics. 


By BERNARD BOSANQUET, D.C.L., LL.D., 
Fallow of the British Academy. Extra crown 8vo. 
6s. net. 


This Life and the Next: The 
Effect on This Life of Faith 
in Another. 

By P. T. FORSYTH, M.A.,D.D. Crown 8vo, 4s. net. 
The Daily News.— A book that is likely to cause a good deal 


of discussion,” 
MACMILLAN & CoO., wacta ne W.C, 2, 


ANDREW MELROSE, Ltd. 
DISTINCTIVE NEW BOOKS 














A Poet’ s Pilgrimage 


By W. H. DAVIES, 
Author of the Autobiography of ‘‘ A Super-Tramp.” 
The volume in which the famous poet describes his wanderings 
in his native land is surely one of the most engaging of books. 
It abounds in sketches, incidents, pen pictures—all of them fresh, 
characteristic, and as natural as the humour which is always in 


evidence. 
Peace of Mind 


Essays and Reflections. 
Aug. 1914—Sept. 1917. 
Price 3s. 6d. net. 


The Nation says :—‘' The book is likely to be overlooked because 
of the modesty of the Author, whose gracious reflections on letters 
and authors have set me wondering where that pleasant light 
could have originated.” 


The Younger Branch 


Sketches of a Cadet Camp. 
By G. E. S. COXHEAD. 
Price 3s. 6d. net. 


The attention of schoolmasters is spec ially directed to this attrac- 
tive book in which the fine effect of the Cadet Corps on growing 
heys is clearly demonstented. 


Price 6s. net. 














A FAMOUS AMERICAN NOVELIST INTRODUCED. 


The Short Cut 


By GREGORY JACKSON. 
Price 5s. net. 

N.B.—The first edition of this thrilling novel of the Wild West 
was entirely sold out before publication. It cannot be reprint 
just now owing to the paper shortage. Orders should be placed 
at once with booksellers or libraries. 


ANDREW MELROSE, LTD., LONDON. 
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Messrs. Longmans & Co.’s List 


Welfare and Housing: A Practical Record of 
War-Time Management. 
By J. E. HUTTON, Manager of the Labour and Catering 
Department of Vickers, Limited; Member of the Food In- 
vestigation Committee of the Ministry of Munitions. With 12 
Illustrations from photographs and 2 plans. Cr. 8vo. 5s. net. 











. . 
Irish Memories. 
By E. @&. SOMERVILLE and MARTIN ROSS. With Illus- 
trations. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. [Fourth Impression. 
“ They have done nothing gayer, fresher, more delightful than this 
book. . . - Rain and sunshine sweep down the hills of Ireland in these 
memories.” —LHE BoOKMAN. 


The Annual Register. 
A Review of Public Events at Home and Abroad for the year 
1917, 8vo. 24s. net. 

At all times the volumes of ‘ The Annual Register’ are invaluable 
for purposes of reference ; but at a time like the present, when events 
of the greatest importance, both at home and onthe several battle fronts, 
follow each other in such quick succession that it is practically impossible 
for an average memory to retain them all in their proper chronological 
sequence, it 1s impossible to overrate the utility of each yearly summary.” 

—Tuer Giascow HERALD. 








Last Lectures by Wilfrid Ward : teing the 
Lowell Lectures, 1914, and three Lectures delivered at the Royal 
Institution, 1915. 
With an Introductory Study by Mrs. WILFRID WARD, and a 
Portrait. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
“ Wilfrid Ward was so well known, so much beloved of good men, 
that anything that we can still have from his hand is welcome.” 
—Tue Times. 








The Valley of Decision. A Plea for Wholeness 
in Thought and Life. 
By the Rev. E. A. BURROUGHS, M.A., Canon of Peterborough, 
Hon. Chaplain to H.M. the King. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


[Fifth Impression. 
World-Builders All. 


Generation. 
By the Rev. E. A. BURROUGHS, M.A. With a Foreword by 
the Vice-Provost of Eton College. Feap. 8vo. 2s. net. 
[Third Impression. 





The Task of the Rising 








The Conversion of Europe. 
By the Rev. C. H. ROBINSON, D.D., Hon. Canon of Ripon, 
Editorial Secretary S.P.G. With6 Maps. 8vo. 18s. net. 


The Soul of Two Knights. 


By OLIVE KATHARINE PARR (Beatrice Chase), Author of 
“White Knights on Dartmoor,” &c. With Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo. Is. net. 








The International King. A War Appeal for 
Federal Union. 
By RICHARD DE BARY, a resident for five years in the 
United States and for shorter periods in Germany and Austria. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. net. 

The argument in this book is that the projected Peace League should 
be provided with its Central Executive Agent, the ‘International 
mel commissioned to serve in the world of politics as a People’s 
Messiah. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.O. 4. 











A QUARTERLY REVIEW FOR THE STUDY OF MISSIONARY PROBLEMS 
VoL. 16, APRIL, 1918. No. 62, 
CONTENTS. 
4 styey OF MISSIONS AMONG A PRIMITIVE PEOPLE. 
By Cuarites H. BRENT (Bishop of Western New York). 
THE APPEAL OF CHRISTIAN BROTHERHOOD. 
AY Rev, J. H, Brown, B.D. 
AN AFRICAN CHURCH. By Archdeacon MELVILLE JONES, 
WASTE OF MAN POWER IN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
By Canon H. J. ADAMS. 
THE FOUNDING AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE S.P.G. 
y Bishop MONTGOMERY. 
CHRISTIAN UNITY AND THE Y.M.C.A. By Rev. A. R. LANGPoRD Brown, 
THE ANGLICAN PRAYER BOOK IN THE FAR EAST. 


4 the Rev, LLEWELLYN LLOYD. 
LETTERS TO THE EDITOR.—The training of African Clergy—The Corean 


uage, 
cortontat NOTES.—Introductions to our readers—Superfluous Clergy —Jewish 
ationalism—The Kennedy School of Missions—Political Detachment in 
India—Religious Liberty in China—Letting in the Light. 
REVJEWS.—Transmission of religious legends between India and the West, by 
ennedy—The Bijak of Kabir, by Ahmad Shah—Pastels from the Pacific, 
YY Lenwood—aA Peasant sage of Japan, by Tadasu Yoshimoto—The Druzes 
of Lebanon, by Parit——Wardlaw Thompson, by Mathews, 


ONE SHILLING NET (post free 1s. 2d.). 


Sent post free to any part of the world, 4s, €d. net per annum, 

THE SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION 

OF THE GOSPEL IN FOREIGN PARTS, 
15: Tufton Street, Westminster, 5,W. 





COLLINS’ LIST. 


NOW READY. 


WHERE ENGLAND SETS 
HER FEET. 


By BERNARD CAPES. 
Extra crown 8vo.. 6s. net. 


“A skilful and picturesque romance, with glowing historical 
colouring, it recounts the adventures of a brave young fellow, 
ingloriously connected with one of the most dazzling figures at the 
court of good Queen Bess.”—The Scotsman. 


“His romance will carry the reader with unflagging interest to 
the end, And it has a quality that is doubly valuable in these 
days. From first to last it is inspired with a passionate devotion 
to and pride in the spirit of England.”—The Observer. 


MEN AND GHOSTS. 


By ALLAN MONKHOUSE. 
Extra crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


This Love Story, in which two friends are rivals, while the 
woman holds aloof, entertains and holds the reader to 
the end. 


IN RUSSIA’S NIGHT. 


By OLIVE GARNETT. 
Extra crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
A Novel of Great Topical Interest. 








READY APRIL 15th. 


Mr. C. E. LAWRENCE’S 


New Novel. 


By C. E. LAWRENCE. 
Extra crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
A Tale of Reality and Chivalry of the present day. 


Mrs. W. K. CLIFFORD’S Remarkable New Book of 
Short Stories. 


MR. WEBSTER, and Others. 


By Mrs. W. K. CLIFFORD. 
Small 8vo. 1s. 6d. net. 





READY IMMEDIATELY. 


ORIENTAL EDUCATION FOR 
ENCOUNTERS. LIBERTY. 


By KENNETH RICHMOND. 
THE THINGS OF A 
CHILD. 

By M. E. FRANCIS. 
PENNY SCOT’S 
TREASURE. 

By FREDERICK NIVEN. 
POLITICAL EDUCATION 
| AT A PUBLIC SCHOOL. 

By Victor GOLLANCZ and 

DAVID SOMERVELL,. 
VERDUN DAYS IN 
PARIS. 


By MARJORIE GRANT. 


By MARMADUKE PICKTHALL,. 
GOD’S COUNTERPOINT: 

By J. D. BERESFORD. 

A NOVELIST ON 
NOVELS. 

By W. lL. GEORGE. 
PIECES OF EIGHT. 

By RICHARD LE GALLIENNE. 
WREN’S WIFE. 

By Cyr, RUSSELL. 
THE HUMPHRIES 
TOUCH. 

By FREDERICK WATSON. j 








IN GREAT DEMAND. 
SENLIS. | W. E. FORD: 

By CICELY HAMILTON. A BIOGRAPHY. 

Extra crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. | By. 3. D. Buanevoap end 
KNIGHTS OF ARABY. KENNETH RICHMOND, 

By MARMADUKE PICKTHALL. 


Extra crown 8vo. 6s. net. Extra crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


LONDON: 48 PALL MALL, S.W. 1. 
W. COLLINS, SONS & CO., LTD. 
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An excellent way to secure a 


PENSION IN OLD AGE 


and a provision for 


FAMILY or DEPENDENTS 


in case of death. 


THE 


CLERGY MUTUAL 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


ISSUES A POLICY SECURING 





£1,000 in the event of death before age G5; and 
£1,000 on attainment of age 65, with the option 
of then exchanging that sum for a Life Annuity of 
£106: 14: 2, if a male, or £94:10:0,if a female. 


At age 25 next birthday the Annual Premium is £17:12:6: 
at age 35 next birthday, 25:16: 8. 


Other amounts can be arranged at proportionate premiums, and Policies 
securing the Capital Sum or Pension at other ages may be taken out. 





These Policies may be taken out by the GENERAL PUBLIC. 


Similar Policies, entitling the holder to share in profits, may be taken out 
by the CLERGY and their RELATIVES and by UNIVERSITY and 
PUBLIC SCHOOL MEN. 








Apply for information to the Offices of the Society, 


2 & 3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 1. 





rc [Sse = = —— 
Seneen "Prin to oy W. Spraicut & Sons, Lrp., 08 & 90 Fe tter Lane and Published by ALFRED Everson for the “ SPRCTA TOR’ > (Limited), ‘at xt the ir Offic ~ 
1 Wellin ngton Str ect (W, C. >), in the Precinct of “i; saves, Str and, in the County of Middlesex, Saturday, April 13th, 1918, 


